How  to  give 
a  beginner 
professional 
poise 

( in  one  swift  lesson ) 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  the  new 
Royal  Pllectric  is  fast  becoming  the 
favorite  for  teaching  beginners. 

Why?  You  name  it.  Lt'ss  time  sjxmt 
on  key  stroking  and  carriage  drills. 
The  famous  Magic"  Margin  that 


makes  margin  setting  automatic.  And 
uniform  scales  for  easier  “ixjsition- 
ing”  of  work  on  pajier. 

Royal  has  thought  of  everything  to 
make  teaching  and  learning  easier. 

Best  For  Advanced  Students! 

Thank  gcxxlness!  There’s  less  trouble 
changing  from  manual  to  electric 
models.  Royal  alone  offers  you  the 
invaluable  Touch  Control"  feature 
that  lets  students  transfer  easily  and 
naturally  to  electric  typing. 

And,  of  course,  all  controls  are  in 
the  usual  familiar  positions  includ¬ 
ing  tabular  and  back-spacing  keys. 

New  Royal  Electrics  are  built  to  be 
reliable.  Service  interruptions  hardly 


ever  hapjxn.  (Still,  any  time  you  do 
need  service,  it’s  nice  to  know  Royal 
has  more  service  facilities  than  any 
manufacturer.) 

How  about  a  demonstration  today? 
You’re  the  best  judge  and  your 
nearby  Royal  man  would  be  delighted 
to  oblige  you,  at  your  convenience. 
Call  him  now.  He  can  help  you  and 
your  students  do  a  better  job  faster. 


electric 


PnKliirt  of  Royal  Mrlkf  Coriioration, 
Worlfl’s  I.arnr-it  Manufacturer  of 'I'yiK-writcrs. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 
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(That^s  the  future  that  faces  operatprs  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


Want  to  pass  out  rewarding  futures  to  your  graduating 
classes?  You’ll  get  a  big  boost  in  the  right  direction 
simply  by  training  your  students  on  Burroughs 
machines! 

Here  are  the  forces  that  make  up  the  boost: 

•  First  and  foremost,  Burroughs  operators  are  in  big 
demand — the  inevitable  result  of  the  rate  at  which 
business  buys  Burroughs  machines  (by  the 
thousands!). 

•  With  automatic  data  processing  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common  in  today’s  business,  employees  with  a 
basic  knowledge  of  its  tools  are  a  welcome  asset. 
Naturally  then,  with  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
Accounting  Machines  playing  such  an  important 
part  in  automatic  data  processing,  the  girl  who  is 
familiar  with  them  has  a  head  start  when  automa¬ 
tion  reaches  her  company. 

•  Learning  on  these  uncomplicated,  highly  automatic 
machines  is  rapid,  easy  and  thorough. 

•  Machine  maintenance  is  both  economical  and 
quickly  available  throughout  the  country. 

•  A  boost  for  teachers,  too:  Burroughs  offers  free, 
practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic  instruction 
courses. 


CaleulnioT — derrlnpt  high  degree 
of  skill  and  aemrary. 


Sensimatie  aeeounting  machine — 
with  praeiice  materitils  for  posting. 


Courses  for  Hurrnughs  popular  adding  and  billing 
marhines  help  drrrlop  student  arrurory  and  speed. 


BurrougHs 
Corporation 

'NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems^ 


•  BUNKOUGHS  COBPORATION,  BUItROUGHt  DIVISION.  DCTKOIT  12.  MICHIGAN 

• 

•  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Burroughs  equipment  for  teaching 

•  purposes.  BEW— lOI 

JK  raSITHM  HMTITWTION  '  _ 

— _ 


W’ant  full  details?  Just  send  in  the  coupon. 
APRIL,  1959 
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New  underwood  Add-Mate 

only  7V2  lb.- all-electric  machine  that 
adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  totals,  sub-totals 


HANDIEST! 


\  2  ^ 


PHONE-SIZE!»^ 


J  "like  wearing 
magic  gloves!"* 


*An  Undarwood  Trodamork 


_ _ 

IDEAL  FIGURING  MACHINE  FOR  TEACHERS 
ADMINISTRATORS— SCHOOL  CAFETERIAS 


Wonderful  big-machine  results;  only®168®° 

adds  •  subtracts  •  multiplies  •  totals  •  sub-totals  (plus  tax) 

•  10-Key  Keyboard  — for  error-free  performance  #  So  simple  to  operate,  anyone  can  use  it 

•  Carry  it  home  or  on  trips  for  light-duty  figuring  #  So  light  you’ll  have  to  hold  it  to  believe  rt 


underwQod 

MASTERS  YOUR  PAPERWORK 


Order  jfour  Add  Mate 
from  your  local  dealer 
or  Underwood  office 

STYLED  IN  8  DECORATOR  COLORS 
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Mimeograph  up  to  20,000  copies  from  just  one  inking. 
Mimeograph  copies  of  typewritten  text,  handwriting, 
ruled  forms,  printers’  type  faces  . . .  even  amazing 
facsimiles  of  screened  half-tones  ...  in  crisp  black  or  as 
many  as  five  brilliant  colors  at  one  time. 

New,  low-cost  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs,  with  either  paste 
or  liquid  inking  systems,  need  no  pumping  or  priming. 
Unique  comer-separator  feed  system  on  all  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeographs  handles  lightweight  paper  or  post  cards 
without  jamming  or  feeding  doubles.  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with  all  makes  of 
suitable  stencil  duplicating  products.  Call  your 
A.  B.  Dick  Company  distributor,  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages,  for  information  or  a  free  demonstration. 

Or  mail  coupon  at  right. 


Achievement  ihroitgh  Innovation 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


OUR  DEADLINE  for  eligible  entries  for  prizes  in  this  year’s  Problem  Clinic 
contest  is  May  1;  so  don’t  wait  to  submit  that  problem— the  one  that’s  been 
bothering  you  all  year.  Or,  if  you’re  in  a  problem-solving  frame  of  mind,  try 
the  one  below— or,  for  that  matter,  any  earlier  problem  we’ve  published.  This 
year’s  winners  will  be  announced  in  the  June  issue.  The  prizes:  $25  and  $15 
for  the  two  best  solutions;  $10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  problems.  Please 
enclose  a  carbon  copy  with  any  solution  you  submit,  so  that  we  can  keep 
one  copy  for  our  own  use  and  forward  the  other  to  the  problem-setter. 

Sandy  is  a  gay  but  efficient  young  girl.  Her  attitude  toward  her  en¬ 
vironment  is  wholesome. 

When  Sandy  was  in  the  elementary  grades,  she  was  afflicted  with  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  She  has  overcome  a  great  deal  of  the  convulsive  twitching 
connected  with  this  ailment  but  has  not  completely  recovered  from  it. 

Sandy  graduated  from  high  school  as  one  of  six  honor  students.  She 
was  one  of  the  top  students  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  twitching 
and  uncontrolled  movements  of  her  hands  and  head  obviously  were  no 
hinderance  to  her  in  these  two  subjects.  She  typed  approximately  .55 
words  a  minute  and  took  dictation  at  approximately  100  words  a  minute. 
Her  transcription  of  the  dictated  material  was  usually  accurate,  and  her 
classwork  was  always  well  done.  Her  classmates  had  no  qualms  about 
accepting  her;  her  personality  was  pleasing  to  almost  everyone.  She  had 
a  steady  boyfriend  for  three  years.  She  was  school  treasurer  in  her 
senior  year  and  worked  as  part-time  secretary  to  the  principal  for  two 
years. 

Now  Sandy  has  graduated  into  the  “cold,  cruel  world.”  It  must  seem 
that  way  to  her.  She  was  accepted  by  a  firm  (sight  unseen),  to  work 
in  their  offices.  Her  records  got  her  the  job.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
office  she  was  told  that  she  was  only  working  temporarily,  replacing  a 
woman  on  leave.  Two  weeks  later  Sandy  was  without  a  job.  The  reason 
given  was  that  her  appearance  in  the  office  was  not  “inducive  to  good 
business.”  (She  is  a  very  pretty  girl.)  'The  girl’s  ability  and  personality 
were  not  taken  into  consideration.  This  kind  of  incident  has  occurred 
twice  since  then.  Today,  Sandy  is  working  in  a  candy  plant— not  in  the 
office. 

Businessmen  tell  business  teachers  what  they  want  in  good  office 
personnel.  They  give  us  a  list  of  qualifications  that  every  businessman 
expects  from  an  efficient  office  worker.  Here  is  a  child  who  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  be  an  efficient  secretary,  yet  because  she  has 
an  affliction,  which  can  harm  no  one  else,  her  quah’fications  are  no  longer 
acceptable. 

What  can  be  done  about  students  like  Sandy?  Perhaps  if  employers 
stopped  to  think,  they  would  realize  that  no  one  is  perfect. 

Anonymous 


SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM 

/  am  the  only  business  teacher  in  a 
small  high  school  that  has  three 
teachers  of  English,  each  teaching 
other  subjects  also.  I  myself  have  a 
license  to  tetch  English  and  am  in 
favor  of  any  and  all  good  English 
practices  that  we  are  able  to  teach 
to  our  students. 


My  problem,  however,  is  one  of  a 
continual  controversy  between  the 
Inisiness  and  the  English  depart¬ 
ments.  The  English  department  docs 
not  recognize  many  things  that  I 
teach,  and  students  are  told  in  their 
English  classes  that  many  ideas  I 
have  stressed  are  taboo.  For  instance. 
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Please  send  full 
information  about 
the  new  A.  B.  Dick  loxo 
cost  mimeographs 
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I  A.  B.  DICK  Company,  Deiit.Ri>:w-4))i| 

I  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue  | 

I  Chicago  48,  Illinois  i 

I  Name _  | 

I  Position  _ I 

I  School _ _ _ _ _ I 

I  Address _ j 
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L _ I 


You  can’t  ^U(f 
FINER  DESKS! 


The  nalion't  lead¬ 
ing  manufarturer  of 
Biuineaa  Education 
Furniture  offer*  you 

a  complete  aelertion  ^  ^  "’JB 

of  Drophead  Typing 

Deski,  Automatic  W 

and  Adjuatabic  Typing  Desks,  Posture  Seal-  ' 
ing.  Electric  Devices,  Modular  Desks  and 
Bookkeeping  Tables.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
our  '59  catalog. 

Only  wood  typing  desks  absorb  sound  and 
vibration.  There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 


Ig 


'(me. 


DESKS  Of  AMERICA,, 


MEMORY  EXPERT 


TRAINS  ALL  AGES... 
Complete  memory 
course  brings  amazing 
results.  You  can  easily 
learn  how  to  remember 
names,  faces,  numbers, 
vocabulary,  spelling, 
facts,  etc.  Complete 
home-study  course  in  1 1 

books  ONLY  $10  ppd. 


Send  check  or  money  order  to 


BORNSTEIN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING 

661  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

tlrochiire  on  rrr/nest. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Just  look  at  its  beautiful,  low  profile,  its  cleanly  sculptured  lines— thi|  is  the  machine  that  makes  typing 
exciting,  that  stimulates  in  the  student  a  desire  to  learn.  And  this  llM  Electric  is  dramatically  new  on 
the  inside  too,  with  28  important  engineering  advances— features  ihat  make  the  new  IBM  Electric  a 
more  durable  typewriter  for  minimum  down  time,  maximum  studAt  use  .  .  .  features  that  help  your 
students  learn  faster  with  fewer  errors.  Yes,  thjs  is  the  finest,  most  delendable  teaching  typewriter  made. 
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SPUT. 

sicom 


t\l%l  LIfT  THi  SKAT 


ADJUSTMENT..  •  fo  any  Haight  Dasirad 


AJUSTRITE  Typing  Choirs  Provide 
for  Proper  Posture  in  the  Class¬ 
room  —  Adjustment  is  Quick, 
Easy,  Clean— NO  SOILED  HANDS 


AJustrite  Chair*  provide  ten¬ 
sion-free  seatlnf  at  just  the 
right  hei^t  for  any  size  stu¬ 
dent.  Adjustment  is  quiet, 
quick  and  easy.  No  wheels  to  smb  -■ _ -■ 

*Stu  •••*  l?t* 

20  inch**.  Plywood 

height  ^it  howi 
securely  at  point  where  ' 

uplift  stops. 

ADJUST  THE  CHAIR,  NOT  THE  TABLE 

and  save  on  the  original  cost. 

tt  Model  TSC-1520  has  saddle  shaped  hardwood  seat. 
Seat  adjusts  from  16  to  21  inches.  Form  fitting 
St  (metal  or  plywood)  has  vertical  and 
t  of  S  inches. 


backrest  ( metal  or 
horizontal  adjustment 


32  MODELS  IN  TNE  AJUSTRIH  UNE 
10  FREE  TRIAL 

YEAR  Samples  hirnith^  for  a  3Q-day 

GUARANTEE  trial  witkoiit  obligation. 


TSC-1S20  AHistrIt*  Chair*  and 
Modal  222S  A|«strita  Table 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

515  ConnQOEit  St.  lowling  OrMn,  Ohio 
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Let  our  SUent-Salesman-Sam- 
ple  MAGAFILE  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  fil¬ 
ing  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — ^will 
be  sent  on  request. 

It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5000  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up. 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S. 
by  return  ipail  if  you  write 
today  to  . . . 

THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY 

F.  0.  loi  3111,  Si.  Lwis  S.  NiMoori 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


■ 
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CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top- bound  books 

/  Rtlievet  eye  strain,  tensiee;  prosMtes  accuracy 

rd 

s  11"  s  1"  size:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

/Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  er  pencils 
/  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

/  Attractive  colors  (green,  bronze.  Ivory,  metallic 

?ray,  yellow) 

mooth  serface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

/  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  high- 
impact  polystyrene  plastic 

FMCn 

I -11  Copybook  Holders  .  S2.00  each 

l2-4t  Copybook  Holders  . .  1.75  each 

19-96  Copybook  Holers  .  1.60  each 

97  end  more  .  1.50  ooch 

Prices  F.O.B.  Son  Diego,  Californio 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oepi.  B,  2227  Fern  St.,  Son  Diego  4,  Cellf. 


the  English  department  says  there 
are  two  styles  of  business  letters: 
block  (which  we  call  modified  block) 
and  indented  (which  we  teach  in 
general  business  for  use  with  long- 
hand,  but  no  longer  teach  in  type¬ 
writing  in  order  to  save  time.)  I 
teach  the  strictly  blocked  style 
(which  they  refuse  to  admit  exists), 
as  well  as  the  many  variations  of 
modified  block  style  and  (imagine 
the  raised  eyebrows)  the  NOMA 
simplified  style.  They  teach  two 
styles  of  letter  punctuation,  closed 
and  open  (which  we  call  mixed); 
they  do  not  recognize  such  a  thing 
as  our  much-used  open  punctuation. 
My  students  are  told  that  “cooperate” 
must  be  spelled  with  a  hyphen;  that 
rarely  does  a  comma  follow  a  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase;  and  that  a  dash  is 
rarely  used  and  need  not  be  learned. 

My  shorthand,  typewriting,  gen¬ 
eral-business,  secretary’s  books— in¬ 
deed,  all  my  business  text  and  refer¬ 
ence  books— treat  these  matters  quite 
differently,  disagreeing  at  times  on 
punctuation,  but  with  a  more  simpli¬ 
fied  and  consistent  approach.  For 
instance,  the  word  “cooperate”  may 
or  may  not  be  written  with  a  hyphen; 
and  1  justify  the  use  of  commas  after 
prepositional  phrases  by  suggesting 
that  when  a  natural  pause  occurs,  a 
comma  may  be  inserted.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  in  my  shorthand  classes  have 
learned  through  workbook  drills  what 
prepositional  phrases  are;  and  for 
the  first  time  they  have  understood 
adverbial  clauses  by  referring  to 
them  as  “as  clauses”  and  “if  clauses.” 
Yet  I  feel  sorry  for  them  when  their 
themes  are  graded  down  for  punc¬ 
tuation  that  appears  after  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases— as  our  shorthand  book 
almost  consistently  does;  and  my 
heart  went  out  to  the  girl  who  was 
sharply  admonished  when  she  let 
the  term  “if  clause”  slip  out  in  Eng¬ 
lish  class.  When  the  shorthand  stu- 
derUs  promptly  came  to  her  defense, 
they  were  told,  “But  this  if  English, 
not  shorthand.” 

I  have  bought  and  studied  the 
English  texts,  remarking  to  my  stu¬ 
dents  that  texts  do  not  always  agree 
but  that  I  will  not  mark  them  wrong 
on  things  their  English  books  teach, 
that  either  way  correct  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Not  so,  however,  from 
the  English  department.  1  have 
typed  the  rules  of  punctuation  from 
our  shorthand  hook  and  have  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  the  English  teachers. 
I  have  asked  them  to  view  my  text, 
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remarking  that  while  we  vary  some¬ 
what,  our  rules  are  essentially  the 
same.  {To  date,  not  one  has  ever 
asked  for  my  texts.)  They  smile 
sympathetically,  agreeing  that  we 
may  vary,  and  continue  to  count 
wrong  the  sUgfUest  deviation  from 
their  texts. 

To  my  students,  I  remark  that 
versatility  and  adaptability,  as  well 
as  tact,  are  qualities  they  must  de¬ 
velop;  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,  in  referring 
to  the  difference  in  names  given  open 
punctuation,  block  style,  etc.  I  give 
in  gladly,  thinking  that  something  is 
better  than  nothing,  and  that  if  our 
controversy  has  served  no  other  pur¬ 
pose,  it  has  certainly  made  my  stu¬ 
dents  aware  that  such  things  as  rules 
of  punctuation  and  letter  styles  do 
exist. 

My  main  concern  is  that  things  I 
teach  in  aU  sincerity  are  not  recog¬ 
nized,  and  1  fear  that  students  suffer 
as  a  result.  We  are  all  losers  tn  this 
respect.  Yet,  if  I  will  always  give  in, 
will  my  department  lose  its  prestige? 
And  do  I  become  wishy-washy  be¬ 
cause  I  invariably  say,  "There  is  more 
than  one  way,  and  I  shall  accept 
either  way"? 

I  should  Uke  to  read  the  reactions 
of  other  business  teachers  to  this 
problem  within  our  schools  and  their 
treatments  of  it. 

—Anonymous 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Anonymous: 

Take  heart;  your  problem  is  uni¬ 
versal.  Perhaps  this  contribution  will 
help  solve  one  phase  of  your  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  consternation 
of  the  English  teacher  who  hears 
for  the  first  time  the  terms  “if  clause,” 
“as  clause,”  and  “when  clause.”  And 
why  not?  This  situation  brings  to 
mind  the  case  of  a  fond  mother 
being  asked  “Mrs.  Brown,  can  Fatso 
come  out  and  play?”  Who  would 
blame  Mrs.  Brown  for  answering, 
“No,  but  William  may  go  out  to 
play”?  After  all,  his  name  is  William. 

As  the  result  of  one  or  two  “ex¬ 
periences,”  I  got  into  a  huddle  with 
my  shorthand  students.  “Do  any  of 
you  have  nicknames,  or  do  you  know 
anyone  who  is  called  by  a  nick¬ 
name?”  Most  of  them  knew  several. 
“Why  were  they  called  by  those 
names?”  Well,  they  were  skinny,  or 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  PLUS  Key-Drive  Adding 
Calculator  (Model  909)  Full  scale 
but  compact,  with  king-size  answer 
dials.  Manual  or  electric.  Capacities 
6/7  or  9/10.  Built  for  years  of  hard 
usage  with  minimal  maintenance. 
The  ideal  machine  for  training  in 
every  type  and  combination  of 


Special  price  to  educational  institution* 
puts  these  machines  within  reach  of  any 
budget.  Special  teaching  aids— textbooks, 
drills,  and  manuals  are  available. 


addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division.  Completely  modern  but 
costs  less  to  own  and  operate  than 
any  other  key-drive  machine. 


The  PLUS  Diehl  Electric  Rotary 
Calculator  (Model  EvM)  Unequalled 
for  instruction  and  drill  in  fast, 
accurate  calculation.  Automatic 
multiplication  by  live  multiplier 
keys.  Automatic  positive  and  negative 
division.  Direct  addition  and 
subtraction  results.  Electric  dial 
clearance  and  automatic  carriage 
return.  As  modern  as  tomorrow,  yet 
moderately  priced,  the  PLUS  Diehl 
Rotary  Calculator  sets  a  new 
standard  for  fast,  automatic 
calculating.  “Students  trained  on 
PLUS  machines  are  equipped  for 
any  calculating  job.'* 
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Cut  printing  and  forms  inventory  costs  by  40%  or  more. 
Produce  forms,  envelopes,  tests  and  other  teaching 
aids ...  in  black  or  brilliant  colors. 

All  A.  B.  Dick  offset  dupUcators  are  equipped  with 
amazing  new  Aquamatic  control  that  insures  precise 
ink-water  balance.  Perfect  copy  quality  from  start  to 
f nish  ...  no  time-consuming  make-ready.  Blanket  and 
impression  cylinders  adjust  automatically  for  different 
master  thicknesses  and  paper  weights.  Variable  speeds  up 
to  9,000  copies  per  hour.  Call  your  A.  B.  Dick  Company 
distributor,  listed  in  the  yellow  pages,  for  information 
or  a  free  demonstration.  Or  mail  coupon  at  right. 
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WHAT  SENIORS  DON'T  KNOW... 

can  hurt  them 

A  teacher  realized  that  his  students  knew  little  about 
salaries  and  job  duties — and  did  something  about  it 


GEORGE  CASTEL 

Vallejo  (Calif.)  Senior  High  School 

S  LAST  SCHOOL  YEAR  was 
coming  to  a  close  and  the  senior 
business  students  were  beginning  to 
think  seriously  about  college  or  jobs, 

I  received  quite  a  jolt. 

Out  of  interest,  I  asked  several 
girls  from  my  filing  class  what  their 
future  plans  were.  They  told  me  that 
they  were  going  to  take  a  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  examination  for  a  clerical  position. 

I  was  familiar  with  the  post,  and 
knew  that  it  paid  approximately  $250 
a  month.  But  when  I  asked  them 
how  much  they  expected  to  make  in 
that  job,  they  said,  “Oh,  around  $350 
a  month.” 

I  began  asking  my  other  classes 
what  they  thought  the  beginning 
salaries  for  office  workers  right  out 
of  high  school  were.  The  answers  I 
got  convinced  me  that  we  as  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  overlook  little  things 
that  can  turn  out  to  be  big  problems. 

Obviously,  salaries  for  clerical 
workers  vary  from  area  to  area  and 
from  good  times  to  slow  times.  But  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  our  students 
had  no  real  idea  of  what  they  could 
expect  to  earn. 

My  high  school  is  in  a  city  where 
the  chief  employer  is  a  naval  ship¬ 
yard.  Here  Civil  Service  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  employment,  and  it  is 
essential  that  students  not  only  know 
what  opportunities  are  available,  but 
also  have  a  clear  picture  of  beginning 
salaries  for  per^le  in  their  category, 
and  know  what  qualifications  they 
must  have  in  order  to  pass  the  Civil 
Service  test. 

No  matter  what  the  student  plans 
to  be,  typist,  file  clerk,  bookkeeper, 
or  telephone  operator,  he  or  she 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  just  what  local  salaries  are  for 
clerical  work. 

Not  only  were  students  wrong  in 


their  salary  ideas  (many  imder-esti-  j 
mated  them,  too),  but  they  were  un¬ 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  specific 
jobs. 

Because  of  my  own  office  work 
experience,  I  assumed  that  everyone 
knew  what  a  key  punch  was  and 
what  the  duties  of  the  operator 
were.  I  was  wrong,  1  discovered.  In 
this  case  a  quick  letter  to  IBM  sup- 
phed  me  with  material  to  clear  up 
that  particular  situation.  With  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  machine  ac¬ 
counting  and  automation,  students 
should  know  what  awaits  them  in  the 
business  community. 

I  found  also  that  many  students 
had  no  idea  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  stenographer  and  a  secre¬ 
tary,  although  a  recent  television 
series  had  given  them  some  insight 
into  the  life  of  a  secretsuy. 

Why  tell  a  girl  she  will  become  an 
executive  secretary  when  she  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  have  to  begin  as  a 
stenographer  or  typist?  Why  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  trend,  particularly  in  large 
offices,  of  placing  girls  in  pools  for 
typing  and  stenography? 

From  my  own  experience  in  of¬ 
fices,  I  think  that  it  is  imperative 
that  a  student  realize  what  Em  office 
is.  It  can  be  a  place  to  meet  new 
friends  and  enjoy  the  work  you  do, 
but  it  is  primEuily  a  place  of  business, 
and  a  student  must  expect  to  be 
treated  as  an  adult  and  be  able  to 
act  accordingly. 

Once  I  resdized  that  this  was  a 
serious  problem,  I  set  out  to  inform 
my  students  about: 

1.  The  available  job  opportunities 
in  the  immediate  area. 

2.  The  salaries  they  could  expect 
to  mEdce. 

3.  What  each  job  entails. 

4.  What  qurdifications  locEd  busi¬ 
ness  wEmts  in  all  beginning  workers. 

To  do  this  I  set  up  a  form  listing 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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HERE’S  A  NEW  SOLUTION  •  Monroe's 

Three  for  One  Plan.  For  every  “Educator”  cal¬ 
culator  or  “Little  Giant”  adding  machine  you  buy, 
Monroe  loans  you  two  more  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  with  the  verbal  understanding  that  you  buy 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  second.  You  actually  get  the  use  of 
three  “Educators”  or  “Little  Giant”  adding  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  price  of  one.  And  the  purchase  price 
is  low  enough  for  lean  high  school  budgets. 

With  Monroes  in  the  classroom,  high  school 
teachers  find  students  take  a  livelier  interest  in 
office  practice  courses  . . .  and  are  prepared  to 
handle  machines  in  a  business  office.  School  ad¬ 
ministrations,  too,  have  found  Monroe  figuring 
machines  save  them  time  and  money  by  cutting 
paper  work  in  half. 

Ask  your  man  from  Monroe  to  supply  all  the 
details  today. 
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a  simplified 
typewriting 
grading  plan 


SAMUEL  GOLDSMITH,  Baltimore  (Md. )  City  College 


1.  FALLACIES  OF  CURRENT  GRADING  PLANS 

NE  OF  THE  most  confusing  and  disturbing  prob- 
lems  that  many  typing  teachers  have  to  face  is  the 
formulation  of  a  workable,  practical,  simple  grading  plan. 
Actually,  there  is  no  agreement  among  teachers  on  what 
constitutes  an  adequate  scale  for  measurement. 

Practically  all  articles  on  methods  of  grading  are  based 
on  various  charts  that  have  been  set  up  according  to 
words  a  minute  and  accuracy.  Unfortunately,  the  emphasis 
is  on  timed  writings  of  straight  copy,  even  though  the 
recent  trend  has  been  to  stress  production. 

The  method  proposed  here  will  rmdoubtedly  raise  a 
storm  of  protest.  Before  considering  the  plan,  however, 
let’s  examine  some  of  the  grading  methods  that  type¬ 
writing  teachers  now  use. 

Many  teachers  base  their  grades  on  the  normal  curve, 
so  that  a  particular  student’s  grade  depends  primarily  on 
the  achievement  of  his  classmates.  Other  teachers  grade 
according  to  so-called  “definite  standards”  on  timed  writ¬ 
ings  of  straight  copy,  with  certain  error  allowances;  they 
allocate  approximately  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  grade  to 
these  timed  writings.  Although  some  progressive  teachers 
consider  mailability  as  the  criterion,  they  too  base  grades 
mainly  on  timed  writings  of  straight-copy  material.  Un¬ 


fortunately,  the  terms  mailability,  usability,  acceptability, 
etc.,  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  teachers. 

In  a  recent  examination  of  hundreds  of  articles  on 
grading  in  typewriting,  I  found  that  the  majority  of 
grading  plans  are  set  up  in  some  scale  form  and  require 
computations  for  the  determination  of  the  grade.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  absolutely  no  agreement  about  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  timed  writings.  Should  the  writing  be  three,  five, 
seven,  or  ten  minutes  in  length?  Should  three  or  five  errors 
lie  permitted  on  a  five-minute  test?  Should  the  copy  con¬ 
sist  of  practiced  material?  There  is  no  consistency  at  all 
from  one  plan  to  another;  the  scales  are  diflFerent  with 
respect  to  minimum  speeds,  error  allowances,  length  of 
timings,  and  so  forth.  'The  interpretation  of  the  grade  is, 
to  say  the  least,  perplexing— not  only  to  students,  but  to 
teachers  as  well. 

Which  plan  should  be  considered?  Which  plan  is  more 
accurate  as  a  measuring  device? 

We  all  appreciate  the  effectiveness  of  timed  writings 
as  an  indication  of  typing  skill.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  student  to  get  good  grades  on  classroom  projects 
unless  his  speed  and  control  on  timed  writings  is  improving. 
These  writings  show  where  more  drill  is  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  speed  and  control;  they  signify  whether  the  student 
is  , improving  on  the  basic  skills;  they  are  indispensable 


This  new  grading  plan,  which  is  “based 
on  production  only,  is  being  given  a 
trial  run  in  Baltimore’s  high  schools 
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as  an  index  of  success  on  production  typing.  Certainly,  the 
fact  that  it  is  common  for  students  to  reach  plateaus  would 
denote  a  need  for  adequate  drills  to  advance  to  the  proper 
level  of  fingering  and  techniques. 

We  can  all  agree,  then,  on  the  importance  of  timed 
writings  on  straight-copy  matter.  However,  they  should 
be  eliminated  completely  as  a  basis  for  grading.  They 
offer  no  indication  at  all  of  the  typist's  capability  by 
business  standards.  As  instructional  devices  for  sldll-build- 
ing,  they  are  excellent;  but  for  purposes  of  measurement, 
they  are  completely  unrealistic.  Certainly,  the  teacher  and 
student  should  continue  to  use  graphs  to  denote  progress 
in  speed  and  control  on  straight  copy  and  for  production. 
However,  for  the  measurement  of  actual  performance, 
there  is  really  only  one  important  consideration:  Is  the 
student  able  to  accomplish  a  definite  amount  of  work  in 
a  certain  period  of  time  with  acceptable  copies?  As  ends 
in  themselves,  graphs  and  scales  relating  to  straight-copy 
timed  writings  create  confusion,  for  students  are  taught 
to  believe  that  the  emphasis  is  on  these  writings,  not  on 
production.  We’ve  all  heard  students  say,  “I  made  50 
words  a  minute  today  on  the  test.”  But  have  we  ever 
heard,  "I  made  35  words  a  minute  on  my  letter  test”? 

We  know  that  the  disparity  between  straight-copy 
p)erformance  and  production  performance  (based  on  busi¬ 
ness  standards)  is  astounding.  Students  are  able  to  type 
from  straight  copy  at  30  warn,  net,  with  little  diflBculty.  Yet 
they  generally  type  letters  at  10  to  15  warn,  or  less.  This 
inconsistency  applies  to  all  other  projects  of  a  business 
nature.  Many  surveys  taken  during  the  past  few  years  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  accuracy  requirements  of  the  schools  do  not 
match  business  standards  at  all.  Why?  Because  the  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  on  timed  writings  with  certain  error  allow¬ 
ances;  there  has  been  little  concern  with  timed  production 
with  an  objective  of  usability  in  its  strictest  sense.  Students 
have  been  taught  to  think  of  passing  with  a  60  or  70  per 
cent  accuracy  rating.  We  teachers  have  not  sufficiently 
stressed  acceptable  work,  and  we  have  not  adequately 
defined  job  standards  to  our  students.  We  have  all  been 
guilty  of  undertraining  in  our  classrooms. 

In  a  Civil  Service  examination  given  recently,  only  four 
of  fifty  applicants  passed  the  typing  examination.  'The 
majority  of  the  fifty  were  high  school  graduates  who  had 
undoubtedly  met  the  minimum  speed  standards  for  timed 
writings  set  up  by  their  schools’  business  departments. 
But  they  could  not  follow  directions;  they  made  too  many 
errors;  they  could  not  set  up  the  given  projects  acceptably 
in  the  time  allowed.  Examples  like  this  can  be  multiplied 
to  point  up  the  wide  gap  between  school  and  office 
standards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  among  teachers  who 
stress  production  there  is  no  consistency.  Some  believe 
in  certain  error  allowances  or  a  certain  percent  of  accuracy’ 
on  a  particular  project.  These  practices  are  definitely 
unrealistic. 

During  the  first  quarter  or  semester,  the  measurement 
of  tec’hniques  and  knowledges  is  the  objective.  But,  be¬ 


ginning  in  the  second  quarter  or  semester,  timings  on  a 
production  basis  should  be  instituted;  there  is  no  value 
in  waiting  until  the  final  semester  of  the  course. 

Some  instructors  assign  weekly  budgets.  They  feel  that, 
since  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  to  be  completed,  they 
are  measuring  production.  This  is  a  false  premise;  it  has 
far  too  many  weaknesses.  Techniques  are  de-emphasized, 
as  is  the  time  element.  The  same  errors  may  be  repeated 
during  the  week  and  go  undetected  until  all  the  papers 
have  been  graded.  The  students  may  do  their  work  at 
home  and  sacrifice  techniques  in  order  to  hand  in  accept¬ 
able  work.  (For  that  matter,  how  does  the  teacher  know 
that  the  student  has  done  his  own  work?)  'Then,  too,  we 
assiune  that  the  teacher  will  grade  all  tiie  papers— a  great 
waste  of  time.  Only  daily  assignments  should  be  made,  and 
they  should  be  timed;  this  will  put  the  emphasis  from  the 
very  beginning  on  techniques,  production,  and  accept¬ 
ability.  We  must  be  concerned  with  daily,  not  weekly, 
goals. 

Let  tis  place  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs— on  actual 
classroom  achievement  in  production  projects  of  all  kinds. 

2.  A  PRODUCTION  GRADING  PLAN 

What  is  a  simple,  practical  plan  that  will  measure 
adequately  the  objectives  of  the  typing  coiu’se? 

Undoubtedly,  many  readers  will  offer  objections  to  the 
plan  I  am  proposing  here;  however,  a  study  of  its  merits, 
and  a  trial,  should  convince  those  who  are  bound  by 
tradition.  This  plan  may  appear  somewhat  difficult  to 
achieve.  It  wiU  be— unless  our  teaching  techniques  are 
changed  so  that  teaching  for  production  is  emphasized 
right  from  the  beginning. 

Here  are  the  features  of  this  production  grading  plan: 

1.  The  student’s  grade  depends  entirely  on  what  he 
is  able  to  accomplish  in  his  class  projects.  If  his  average 
for  his  projects  is  60,  that  is  his  grade.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  papers  must  be  graded;  only  a  sampling  is  neces¬ 
sary,  although  it  may  be  advisable  to  examine  the  daily 
work  briefly,  merely  for  indications  of  what  the  class 
is  doing. 

2.  The  classwork  projects  are  timed,  beginning  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage— preferably  with  the  second  quarter 
(or  semester),  since  the  first  quarter  (or  semester)  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  building  techniques. 

3.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  classwork  projects 
be  based  on  both  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  teacher  set  standards  for  every  period. 
This  is  the  area  where  the  straight-copy  speed  of  the 
student  is  put  to  practical  use.  If  he  has  the  typing  skill, 
he  should  be  able  to  do  the  production  work  after  ade¬ 
quate  instruction.  If  he  does  not  have  typing  skill,  he  can 
ascertain  his  limitations  quickly.  'Thus,  indications  of  the 
necessity  for  more  drills  on  speed,  control,  or  techniques 
become  apparent. 

4.  The  student  cannot  pass  the  course  unless  he  has 
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demonstrated  his  ability  to  type  successfully  a  minimum 
of  two  or  three  straight-copy  timed  writings.  These  are 
not  coimted  in  the  ccmiputation  of  his  grade;  they  simply 
constitute  a  comse  requirement  that  he  must  meet.  Why 
do  we  concern  ourselves  with  this  requirement?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  since  many  business  firms  require  that  job 
applicants  meet  the  standards  of  a  timed  writing  on 
straight  copy,  we  must  do  so  too.  Then,  too,  if  students 
know  that  they  must  pass  these  writings,  they  will  be 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  technique,  speed,  and 
control  drills;  they  will  understand  die  need  for  keeping 
individual  graphs;  they  will  understand  how  progress  in 
this  area  relates  to  the  main  goal— making  a  passing  grade 
in  the  daily  performance  projects. 

In  regard  to  timed  writings  over  and  above  the  required 
minimum:  A  student  may  be  offered  a  bonus  of  one 
additional  point  for  every  writing  beyond  the  minimum. 

A  better  method,  however,  is  to  excuse  the  student  from 
extra  timed  writings  and  let  him  make  his  bonus  points 
by  doing  an  additional  project. 

5.  This  grading  plan  should  be  thoroughly  explained 
to  the  students.  They  must  know  that  the  emphasis  is 
on  production. 

What  is  considered  acceptable  work?  The  teacher  will 
not  accept  any  work  unless  it  is  usable  in  every  respect; 
therefore,  students  must  be  taught  to  proofread  carefully, 
to  make  corrections  properly,  to  follow  directions,  and  so 
forth.  All  these  factors  are  to  be  considered  frequently 
during  the  course,  not  simply  when  production  is  being 
emphasized.  Again,  acceptable  work  is  work  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  would  approve.  In  this  connection,  a  communication 
received  from  T.  James  Crawford,  an  authority  on  produc¬ 
tion  typing,  says:  “Any  problem  typed  in  a  manner  other 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  direction  provided  or  which 
contains  inaccuracies  which  are  uncorrected  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  testing  period  is  designated  as  unacceptable. 
No  credit  is  allowed  for  unacceptable  work.”  He  lists 
some  items  that  are  considered  unacceptable: 

(a)  Work  inaccurately  computed  or  improperly  arranged. 

(b)  Failure  to  prepare  carbon  copies. 

(c)  Improper  use  of  materials;  e.g.,  the  use  of  large, 
instead  of  small,  envelopes;  incorrect  business  forms;  wrong- 
size  paper. 

(d)  Failure  to  proofread  accurately.  Typographical  errors, 
misspellings,  missyllabications,  improper  word  use,  errors  in 
elements  of  style,  incorrect  figures  or  totals,  inacairate  punctua¬ 
tion— any  error  which  has  not  been  corrected  renders  un¬ 
acceptable  the  job  in  which  it  is  found. 

(e)  Erasures  that  have  not  been  made  neatly  on  both  the 
original  and  carbon  copies. 

(f)  Deviation  from  the  directions  given,  i.e.,  failure  to 
follow  the  directions  specified. 

(g)  Problems  incorrectly  typed  because  of  the  typist’s  lack 
of  knowledge  or  inadequate  understanding  of  the  technicalities 
or  imolvements  contained  therein. 

Personality  characteristics  are  extremely  important  and 
should  be  reflected  in  the  grade.  They  will  be  reflected  in 
a  production  grade;  for  if  the  student  has  not  followed 
directions,  has  not  done  the  required  work  in  the  time 
allowed,  or  has  shown  other  personal  failings,  his  grade 
will  be  reduced  proportionately.  This  is  another  aspect 
of  the  quality  factor. 

It  is  necessary  to  grade  the  work  on  the  basis  of 
quantity  as  well  as  quality.  How  can  we  accomplish  this? 


Here  are  some  standards  that  may  be  followed,  using  as  a 
point  of  reference  the  minimum  speed  required  for  a  class: 


Letters 

Per  cent  of 
min.  speed 
70 

Envelopes  (3-line  address) 

50 

StencOs  (8^  x  11,  single-spaced 
non-technical) 

50 

Rough  Drafts  (4  lines  including 
salutation) 

40 

Fill-ins 

40 

Tabulations  (3  cols.,  unarranged,' 
with  main  title,  col.  headings) 

30 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  various  class  exercises 
may  be  timed:  sentences,  short  paragraphs,  number 
and  symbol  drills,  for  example.  These  are  given  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  course;  they  may  also  be  given  in 
the  advanced  stages  for  drill  and  grading  purposes. 
If  the  teacher  desires  to  grade  them,  the  grade  should 
be  based  on  the  minimum  speed  requirements,  whidi 
will  be  illustrated  later. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  classroom  projects 
should  Ire  long  enough  to  provide  adequate  measure¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  a  three-hour  semester  examination  based 
on  the  work  covered  during  the  semester  should  be 
included.  This  examination  should  account  for  approx¬ 
imately  30  per  cent  of  the  grade— with  production  as  the 
criterion,  as  before. 

The  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  every  period  should 
be  spent  on  a  variety  of  standard  drills.  When  they 
are  concluded,  the  instructor  presents  the  lesson. 

Let  us  illustrate  with  a  beginning  lesson  on  letter¬ 
writing.  For  this  purpose,  a  model  letter  is  used— one 
already  set  up  in  the  textbook  or  duplicated  by  the 
instructor,  with  the  words  or  strokes  for  each  line  given. 

The  drill  (Steps  1-5),  during  which  errors  are  not 
considered,  may  take  one  or  two  periods  to  complete 
before  the  actual  project  is  given  for  grading. 

It  must  be  understood  that  each  step  is  timed;  the 
students  are  under  pressure. 

1.  The  students  follow  the  teacher’s  demonstration; 
Insert  the  paper,  type  the  date,  remove  the  paper;  then 
repeat  this  process  a  number  of  times.  Add  the  address 
and  follow  the  same  procedure— insert  paper,  type  date 
and  address;  repeat  a  number  of  times  to  insure  tech¬ 
nique  mastery.  Add  the  salutation  and  go  through  the 
same  procedure. 

2.  The  teacher  previews  the  difficult  words,"  numbers, 
and  symlrols  (if  any)  in  the  letter.  After  adequate  drill, 
the  students  will  type  only  the  body  of  the  letter  a 
few  times. 

3.  The  teacher  previews  the  coniinon  words  and  phrases. 
Again,  students  type  the  letter  a  few  times;  but  now 
they  include  all  the  steps  already  mentioned. 

4.  Tlie  closing  is  t>’ped  several  times. 

5.  The  entire  letter  is  typed. 

6.  When  the  teacher  is  completely  satisfied  that  the 
students  know  how  to  set  up  the  letter  and  have  typed 
it  with  a  minimum  waste  of  time,  the  letter  is  given 
for  grading  purposes.  The  teacher  explains  the  grading 
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plan:  how  many  letters  or  worda  a  minute  will  constitute 
a  grade  ot  A,  and  so  forth.  The  same  letter  is  typed  over 
and  over  during  the  time  allowed. 

7.  During  the  next  period,  the  same  letter  is  given, 
unamnged;  die  same  form  is  uaed.  Timing  under 
pressure  is  emphasized,  and  die  grading  plan  is  again 
explained. 

8.  On  following  days,  a  few  new  letters  are  given. 
The  same  form  is  used,  and  the  production  grading 
plan  is  followed  again. 

9.  When  another  form  is  introduced,  it  is  necessary 
to  teach  production  again  in  regard  to  elements  that  differ 
from  the  preceding  form.  Drill  can  be  confined  to  the  new 
essentials,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  review  areas  not 
adequately  mastered. 

Let  us  make  a  few  assumptions  in  rn'der  to  illustrate 
the  grading  plan: 

(a)  The  minimum  speed  requirement  for  this  particular 
class  is  30  words  a  minute,  net. 

(b)  The  letter  has  a  total  of  120  words. 

(c)  The  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
project  is  30  minutes. 

(d)  One  student  has  completed  five  letters,  or  600 
words,  in  die  time  allowed,  for  an  average  of  20  warn. 

Since  the  standard  for  letter-writing  is  70  per  cent 
of  the  minimum  speed  requirement,  21  warn  would 
realize  a  passing  grade  of  60.  This  student  typed  5 
letters,  all  acceptable.  At  his  rate  of  20  warn,  he  is  given 
a  grade  of  55,  based  on  a  simple  scale  of  5  ixiints  added 
for  each  word  above  the  minimum  and  5  points  deducted 
for  each  word  below  the  minimum.  On  the  basis  of 
this  scale,  all  students  who  typed  acceptable  letters  at 
29  warn  or  more  would  earn  a  grade  of  100,  with  grades 
dropping  5  points  for  eadi  warn  under  29. 

To  take  another  example:  Let  us  assume  that  a  student 
completed  5  full  letters  and  typed  an  additional  35  words 
on  the  sixth  letter,  which  was  acceptable  up  to  that  point. 
In  other  words,  he  tyi>ed  635  words  in  30  minutes,  or 
21  warn  (disregarding  fractions  below  %).  He  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  grade  of  60.  (All  work  up  to  die  end  of  the 
period  is  considered  in  grading  for  production.)  This 
should  make  the  students  want  to  work  up  to  the  last 
minute. 

Suppose  that,  of  the  5  letters  handed  in,  3  are  ac¬ 
ceptable,  the  remaining  2  unusable.  How  is  the  grade 
determined?  The  student  will  be  given  3/5  of  his  grade 
of  60— that  is,  36  points.  The  grade,  then,  is  based  on 
two  factors— speed  and  acceptability. 

The  same  method  applies  to  all  other  typing  projects 
done  in  class.  Again,  all  papers  are  not  graded— just 
a  sampling.  The  student  computes  his  words  for  a  project 
and  places  the  figure  on  die  front  page  of  the  work  he 
hands  in;  the  teacher  need  dieck  only  for  acceptability. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  check  the  entire  paper; 
as  soon  as  the  teacher  spots  an  unacceptable  error,  he 
can  stop  at  that  point  and  disqualify  the  paper.  This 
will  reduce  the  paperwork  involved.  After  the  paper  is 
checked,  the  teacher  glances  at  his  chart  in  order  to 
determine  the  grade.  (All  grading  should  be  done  after 
class,  not  during  the  class  period.) 

The  following  scale  is  the  only  one  the  teacher  really 
needs,  once  he  has  set  up  minimum  warn  standards  accord¬ 
ing  to  semesters.  It  is  based  entirely  on  production 
speeds;  grading  on  straight-copy  timings  is  eliminated. 


PRODUCTION  GRADING  SCALE 


Min.  typing  speed  (warn)  by  semesters 

20  25  30  35  40  45 

22  25  29  32  36  39 

21  24  28  31  35  38 

20  23  2  7  30  34  37. 

19  22  26  29  33  36 

18  21  25  28  32  35 

17  20  24  27  31  34 


75  ! 


_  I - 

^  r  100 

o  - 


19  23  26 

18  22  25 


30  33 

29  32 


17  21  24  28  31 

16  20  23  27  30 

- -  ! 

20  23  25  28  30 

19  22  24  27  29 

18  21  23  26  28 

17  20  22  25  27 

16  19  21  24  26 

15  18  20  23  25 

14  17  19  22  24 

13  16  18  21  23 

12  15  17  20  22  I 

11  14  16  19  21 

'  ,  ■  r - : 

18  20  22  24  26 

17  19  21  23  25 

16  18  20  22  24  i 

15  17  19  21  23 

14  16  18  20  22 

13  15  17  19  21 _ 

12  14  16  18  20 

11  13  15  17  19  I 

10  12  14  16  18  j 

9  11  13  15  17  I 


15  17  18  20  21 


14  16  17 


19  20  I 


90  12  13  15  16  18  19 

85  11  12  14  15  17  18 

80  10  11  13  14  16  17 

75 _ 9  10  12  13  15  16 

70  .  8  9  11  12  14  15 

65 _ 7  8  10  11  13  14 

60  6  7  9  10  12  ~i3~ 

55 _ 5  6  8  9  11  12 

(To  be  extended  by  teocher  for  grades  under  55] 
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CAST  {xuith  respective  career  interests) 


Joe 

(attorney) 


Nancy 

(lah  technician) 


Pat 

(secretary) 


Bill. 

( stockbroker) 


CAREER  PlLiANNING  CAN  RE  FUN 

A  Skit 


IVY  COPELAND/  Northwest  H.S.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


ETHEL  HART/  Southern  State  College,  Magnolia,  Ark, 


NOTE:  The  purpose  of  this  round¬ 
table  discussion  skit,  with  high  school 
students  as  participants,  is  to  inspire 
students  to  think  ahead  about  their 
careers  and  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  by  going  to  college. 

The  skit  is  especially  adaptable  as 
a  follow-up  to  the  annual  career-day 
programs  that  most  high  schools  hold 
for  grades  9  through  12.  It  is  not 
full  of  hilarious  action;  it  is  intended 
to  have  the  air  of  a  lively  group  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  teacher  who  desires  to 
make  use  of  it  may  add  to  it  or  take 
from  it  as  he  wishes. 

SETTING 

A  high  school  recreation  room 
TIME 

The  last  Friday  of  the  school  year, 
just  after  the  last  senior  test,  with 
graduation  a  few  days  away 

PROPS 

1  long  table 

(or  2  or  3  small  ones  to  pull  together) 
Cokes  or  cofee 
Books  and  notebooks 

Betty:  Gee,  was  that  trig  test  a 
dilly! 

Joe:  Was  it!  Bet  I  missed  everything! 


Harry:  And  Nancy  is  going  to  the 
same  college  I'm  going  to. 

Nancy:  Am  I?  Mother  says  I’m  going 
to  a  girls’  college. 

Betty:  What  would  you  do  at  a  girls’ 
school?  You  like  boys  too  well. 

Joe:  Yeah— who  took  you  to  the  ball 
game  last  night? 

Nancy:  That  wasn’t  a  date!  That  was 
Pat’s  cousin.  He’s  here  for  her  gradu¬ 
ation.  (She  looks  about  the  room.) 
Where  is  Pat?  Wonder  if  she’s  still 
working  on  her  exam? 

Bill:  That  little  square  is  working 
right  up  to  the  last  minute,  trying  to 
hold  on  to  her  A’s. 


Betty:  Oh,  not  you.  You’re  good  at 
figures. 

Joe  (archly) :  Only  figures  like  yours. 

(Harry  enters  the  room  and  throws 
his  books  at  the  table.  They  glance 
off  it  and  land  on  the  floor,  spilling 
loose-leaf  notebok  paper  aU  over.) 

Harry:  Cosh,  am  I  glad  this  is  over 
—twelve  years  of  taking  tests! 

Joe:  Mr.  Brown  knows  his  math,  but 
he’s  a  stinker  of  a  tester! 

Betty:  You  said  it!  His  tests  are 
strychnine  —  just  like  Miss  Evans’s 
history  tests. 

Harry:  They’re  killers! 

Betty:  Where  are  Nancy  and  Bill? 

Harry:  They’re  still  struggUng  for 
survival. 

Joe  (turning  to  look  toward  the  en¬ 
trance):  Here  they  come  now!  Won¬ 
der  where  and  when  they’re  going  to 
use  all  their  knowledge? 

Harry  (as  Nancy  and  Bill  sit  down): 
They’ll  make  a  killing  this  fall  on 
their  college  entrance  exams. 

Bill:  College!  Who’s  going  to  col¬ 
lege? 

Nancy:  You!  And  I  am  too.  (She 
points  to  each  one.)  So  are  Harry, 
Joe,  and  Betty. 


Pat  (entering):  Did  I  hear  somebody 
talking  about  me? 

Harry:  Yes.  We  said  you  were  so 
dumb  you  couldn’t  pass  the  exam. 

Pat:  Oh,  that  shorthand  test  was  hor¬ 
rible!  Up  until  this  last  hour.  I’d 
always  loved  Miss  Smith. 

Nancy:  You’ll  start  loving  her  again 
Monday,  when  you  start  working. 

Joe:  Oh,  yeah? 

Pat:  She  taught  me  all  the  shorthand 
I’ve  had.  And  not  only  that— she 
helped  me  get  my  job,  too. 
(Continued  on  page  3H) 
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hat  the  31st  International  Economics  Course  accomplished 


Teachiers  and  Businessmen  Learn  About 


G.  HENRY  RICHERT 

NOTE:  The  author,  who  is  on  leave 
from  his  position  as  program  special¬ 
ist  for  distributive  education,  U.  S. 
Cyffice  of  Education,  is  serving  as 
professor  of  business  administration 
in  the  overseas  branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  He  has  been 
teaching  in  Germany  at  Wurzburg, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfurt. 

/^NE  AFTERNOON  last  summer, 

7  American  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  teachers  joined  some  120  persons 
from  13  other  countries  at  the  formal 
ui)ening  of  the  Thirty-First  Interna¬ 
tional  Ek.‘onomics  Course  in  the  Palais 
de  Congres  in  Liege,  Belgium.  From 
such  far-flung  places  as  Rovaniemi, 
Finland,  three  miles  from  the  Arctic 
C'ircle;  C.'airo,  Barcelona,  Athens, 
Rom<*,  and  Los  Angeles,  business  edu¬ 
cators  and  businessmen  gathered  to 
leani  about  the  economic  structure, 
business  conditions,  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  and  cultural  advantages  of 
Belgium. 

The  very  full  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  planning  committee  of 
the  International  Society  for  Business 
Education.  From  July  31  to  August 
13,  members  gained  an  insight  into 
many  phases  of  Belgian  life,  through 
lectures  (given  in  French,  translated 
into  English  and  German)  and  con¬ 
ducted  tours. 

The  tours  by  bus  and  plane  were 
planned  to  bring  us  through  the  green 
Belgian  countryside  to  the  principal 
cities  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Brussels,  where  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  well-informed  local 
guides  to  take  over.  Lest  we  think  of 
Belgium  only  in  terms  of  its  cities, 
plans  had  been  made  to  take  us  by 
bus  through  Limburg  Province  and 
through  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse.  All 
members  of  the  group  who  were  not 
bothered  by  claustrophobia  spent  an 
eerie  two  hours  in  the  grotto  near  the 
town  of  Han. 

The  hospitality  shown  us  in  Liege 
by  the  mayor,  the  councilmen,  and 


the  citizens  was  matched  by  the 
courtesies  extended  to  the  group  by 
the  provincial  or  city  oflBcials  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  as 
well  as  by  the  officials  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  plants  visited  in  the  Province  of 
Liege.  We  were  welcomed  at  the 
several-hundred-years-old  city  hall 
building  in  Brussels,  where  we  were 
privileged  to  see  rich  tapestries,  paint¬ 
ings  by  old  masters,  and  furnishings 
made  by  skilled  craftsmen  many 
years  ago. 

It  is  said  that  one  advantage  Euro¬ 
pean  cities  possess  over  American 
cities  is  that  they  “have  the  Middle 
Ages.”  This  advantage  was  abund¬ 
antly  apparent  in  the  cathedrals,  cas¬ 
tles,  the  houses  of  the  guilds,  city 
halls,  and  other  public  and  private 
buildings  we  visited.  The  charm  of 
these  Old  World  cities  lies  .in  the 
Ijeauty  of  their  architecture,  in  their 
paintings  and  sculpture,  in  their  in¬ 
terest  in  music  and  the  theater,  and 
in  the  folklore  and  tradition  that  have 
come  down  through  the  centuries. 
This  cultural  aspect  of  Belgium  was 
shown  to  us  in  full  measure.  At  the 
same  time,  we  were  informed  about 
the  various  branches  of  applied  arts 
—crystalware,  ceramics,  diamond¬ 
working,  copper-  and  iron-working, 
gold-  and  silversmiths’  wares,  lace¬ 
making,  lx)okbindiiig,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  stringed  musical  instruments 
—and  that  specifically  Belgian  art, 
the  casting  of  carillon  lx*lls. 

The  Belgian  Economy 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe’s  industrial  regions,  Bel¬ 
gium  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  countries  of  the  Old  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  Economies  Course  group 
was  taken  by  ship  over  the  waterways 
and  through  the  Iwks  of  the  great 
national  poit,  Antwerp,  one  of  the 
three  biggest  in  Europe.  The  port  of 
Antwerp  is  situated  100  kilometers 
(about  62  miles)  from  the' sea,  con¬ 
venient  to  a  large  industrial  city  and 
connected  by  railroad  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  centers  of  Europe.  We  were 


told  that  in  1957,  16,(K)0  ships  visited 
Antwerp,  carrying  40  miUion  tons  of 
manufactured  goods  and  other  cargo. 
Belgium  has  other  ports,  of  course; 
among  them  are  Ghent,  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  and  Zt.'cbrugge. 

Thickly  populated,  small  in  area, 
and  (except  for  coal)  only  moderately 
endowed  with  raw  materials,  Belgium 
has  to  depend  on  her  conversion  in¬ 
dustries  and  her  exports.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  in  Belgian 
factories  is  modem.  Belgian  people 
have  good  business  sense,  and  they 
are  able  to  c*ompete  eflFectively  with 
the  industries  of  other  countries.  This 
is  particularly  tme  of  the  iron  and 
steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  products  industries.  Belgium  is  the 
world’s  seventh  largest  producer  of 
steel,  third  largest  exporter  of  zinc, 
copper,  and  tin,  and  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  and  exporter  of  cobalt.  It  also 
has  well  developed  industries  in  the 
fields  of  ceramics,  glass,  textiles,  and 
leather  gcxxls. 

In  London  during  World  War  II, 
the  Belgian,  Luxembourg,  and  Dutch 
governments  decided  to  combine 
their  countries  into  an  economic  un¬ 
ion.  The  final  treaty  creating  this 
union  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on 
February  3,  19.57.  The  member  cwm- 
tries  of  “Benelux,”  as  their  union  is 
known,  have,  through  their  joint 
efforts,  played  an  important  part  in 
European  unification.  They  have 
helped  create  and  run  the  OEEC 
(Organization  for  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation),  the  EPU  (Euro¬ 
pean  Payments  Union),  the  ECSC 
(European  Coal  and  Steel  Commun¬ 
ity).  More  recently,  they  have  helped 
to  conclude,  between  the  member 
countries  of  Benelux  and  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  treaties  creating 
the  European  Economic  Community 
(the  Common  Market)  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  of  Atomic  Energy 
(Euratom). 

No  description  of  the  Belgium 
economy  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  Belgian  Congo, 
that  part  of  Belgium  which  lies  in 
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Africa,  and  which  is  80  times  bigger 
than  the  mother  country  in  Europe. 
The  Belgian  Congo  of  today  is  no 
longer  the  Congo  that  Livingstone 
set  out  to  explore  some  seventy-five 
years  ago.  These  days,  the  plane 
from  Brussels  lands  at  Ndolo,  the  air¬ 
field  at  Leopoldville.  This  is  a  large 
modem  city  of  a  quarter  million 
people,  dotted  with  administration 
buildings,  great  commercial  blocks, 
apartment  houses,  and  fine  residential 
sections.  The  Congo  is  now  a  Belgian 
c-olony.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  two 
and  a  quarter  million  square  kilo¬ 
meters,  approximately  one-thirteenth 
of  Africa.  It  spreads  over  the  whole  of 
the  Congo  River  basin,  with  its 
numerous  tributaries.  According  to 
1956  census  figures,  there  are  some 
12,843,574  natives  and  only  113,375 
whites  in  the  country. 

Agriculture  in  the  Congo  has  been 
gradually  improved  by  Belgian  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  main  produc*ts  are  cot¬ 
ton,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  nibber. 


and  coffee.  The  real  riches  of  the 
country,  however,  lie  in  its  subsoil. 
In  1956,  it  produced  850,000  tons  of 
crude  non-ferrous  metals,  of  which 
about  680,000  tons  were  exported, 
nearly  all  to  the  mother  country. 
Carpper  constituted  more  than  half 
of  this  amount,  with  zinc,  lead,  and 
tin  making  substantial  contributions. 
Also,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  in 
1956,  three-fourths  of  the  world’s 
production  of  industrial  diamonds 
came  from  the  Belgian  ("ongo. 

Education  in  Belgium 

Although  Belgium  is  one  of 
Europe’s  smallest  countries,  its  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  quite  comprehensive. 
This  system  was  shaped  by  laws 
passed  over  a  period  of  many  years 
and  by  compromises  between  citizens 
who  believed  in  private,  church- 
supported  schools  and  those  who 
favored  state  and  locally  supported 
and  controlled  schools.  With  this 
background,  two  kinds  of  schools 


have  evolved:  private  schools  largely 
administered  by  rehgious  organiza¬ 
tions;  and  public  schools  that  depend 
on  the  State,  the  provinces,  or  local 
authorities.  These  two  types  of  edu¬ 
cation-public  and  private— are  to 
be  found  at  all  levels— nursery  school, 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  vo¬ 
cational  schools,  and  teacher-training 
and  higher-education  institutions. 

Although  the  Belgian  constitution 
and  laws  permit  full  liberty  to  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  of  private 
and  public  educational  institutions,  in 
practice  the  State  is  able  to  maintain 
educational  standards  through  two 
controlling  factors:  ( 1 )  In  order  to  be 
able  to  confer  degrees,  diplomas,  and 
certificates  recognized  by  law,  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  must  meet  mini¬ 
mum  State  requirements  as  to  curriai- 
lum  and  teacher  qualifications.  (2) 
Every  school,  college,  and  university 
(public  or  private)  that  meets  State 
requirements  is  entitled  to  financial 
support  from  public  funds. 

Education  begins  with  the  nursery 
school.  This  is  followed  by  the  pri¬ 
mary  school  or  preparatory  sectir»n 
of  the  middle  school.  The  primary 
course  usually  comprises  six  years  of 
study,  although  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  lengthening  this  period,  espe¬ 
cially  for  students  who  do  not  expec-t 
to  continue  into  the  middle  school. 

On  completing  the  primary  course, 
students  who  attend  middle  schools 
(comprising  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  years  of  school)  have  a  choice 
as  to  courses  of  study.  They  may  go 
into  the  general  section,  from  which 
they  can  enter  the  normal  school,  a 
training  institution  for  nursery,  pri¬ 
mary,  and  middle  school  teachers.  A 
second  choice  is  to  enroll  in  prevo- 
cational  or  applied  courses,  which  can 
lead  to  later  specialization  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  commercial  or  busi¬ 
ness  training,  in  agriculture,  in  home 
economics,  or  in  technical  training 
for  industry. 

Secondary  schools  include  grades 
10,  11,  and  12,  equivalent  to  our 
{Continued  on  pane  40) 
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r>EFORE  FINISHING  your  ad- 
vanoed  degree  you  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  prepare  a  re¬ 
search  paper.  In  this  artide  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  show  you, 
step  by  step,  how  a  research  paper 
can  be  developed. 

Stdt*  th«  Problem 

The  first  and  the  most  critical  step 
is  the  statement  of  the  problem: 
what  question  or  questions  are  you 
setting  out  to  answer?  Experienced 
teachers  will  undoubtedly  have 
many  problems  that  have  arisen  out 
of  their  teaching  experiences.  How¬ 
ever,  even  the  inexperienced  under¬ 
graduate  should  have  several  ques¬ 
tions  (M*  problems  that  have  come  out 
of  his  stud'.int  teaching.  There  are 
.se\eral  criteria  for  a  good  problem 
for  research: 

It  should  answer  a  practical  need. 
Of  course,  the  research  level  on 
which  the  student  is  working  will 
help  determine  the  practicality  of 
the  research  problem.  For  the  begin¬ 
ning  graduate  student  the  problem 
may  be  something  like,  “How  can  I 
motivate  my  shorthand  classes?”  This 
topic,  however,  would  not,  because 
of  its  limited  scope,  be  acceptable  as 
a  problem  for  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

It  must  be  clearly  dejined.  The 
importance  of  having  the  problem 
clearly  defined  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  If  the  goal  is  not  clearly 


defined,  tiie  route  taken  toward  that 
goal  will  in  all  probability  be  cir¬ 
cuitous. 

It  must  be  researchable.  It  would 
be  most  significant  to  know  what 
goes  on  within  an  organism  as  it 
learns.  Are  there  chemical  changes? 
Does  skill  learning  affect  the  body 
differently  from  knowledge  learning? 
Is  the  brain  affected  physically? 
These  are  all  important  questions, 
but  they  are  all  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  answer  with  the  research 
tools  that  are  presently  available. 

It  should  be  a  problem  that  can 
be  treated  objectively.  While  all 
problems  cannot  be  treated  with  the 
siime  degree  of  objectivity,  it  will  bc' 
to  the  advantage  of  the  investigator 
if  the  data  can  be  treated  with  a 
maximum  degree  of  objectivity.  The 
more  objective  the  findings,  the  more 
reliable  and  useful  the  study  will  be. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  narrow,  but 
not  too  narrow.  Again,  the  level  on 
which  the  research  is  being  ccMiduct- 
ed  must  be  considered.  It  is  likeh’ 
that  a  problem  for  research  for  a 
Ph.D.  might  be  more  narrow  than  a 
problem  for  an  Ed.D.  On  the  mas¬ 
ters’  level,  one  student  may  wish  to 
take  a  relatively  narrow  area  and 
investigate  it  intensively  while  anoth¬ 
er  student  may  wish  to  investigate  a 
broader  problem  extensively. 

It  must  not  be  too  costly.  The  in¬ 
vestigator  should  realize  that  re¬ 
search  can  be  quite  expensive  in 
both  time  and  money.  Quite  often, 
though,  expenses  can  l>e  reduc'ed  or 


limited  througli  the  use  of  question¬ 
naires  instead  of  interviews,  through 
the  use  of  sampling  techniques,  and 
other  ways.  Of  course,  the  research¬ 
er  should  be  as  thorough  as  possible: 
interviews  are  usually  superior  to 
questionnaires,  and  the  universe  is 
superior  to  a  limited  sample. 

It  should  be  novel.  There  "are 
times  when  research  studies  can  be 
repeated,,  but  it  is  essential  that 
needless,  unthinking  repetition  be 
avoided.  Research  may  be  repeated 
to  bring  surveys  up  to  date,  to  check 
on  the  techniques  or  procedures  of 
another  investigator,  and  for  certain 
other  purposes. 

The  person  conducting  the  re¬ 
search  study  should  realize  that 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
problem  can  be  stated— in  question 
form  or  in  hypothetical  form.  In 
question  form  the  problem  might  be, 
“Will  punishment  reduce  the  cxicur- 
rence  of  the  punished  act?  In  hy¬ 
pothetical  form  it  could  be,  “Punish¬ 
ment  will  reduce  the  occurrence  of 
the  act  performed.” 

Survey  Related  Literotur'* 

The  second  step  is  to  find  out 
what  has  been  done  by  others.  For 
this  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  a 
working  bibliography.  There  should 
lie  little  or  no  evaluation  of  the  items 
in  this  bibliography  at  first.  But  then, 
after  an  extensive  bibliography  has 
been  developed  it  will  be  necessary 
to  evaluate  this  related  research  and 
literature.  A  ver\  go(xl  plan  is  that  the 


bibliography  be  kept  on  3  by  5  inch 
cards  and  that  the  notes  that  are 
taken  on  these  materials  be  kept  on 
5  by  7  cards  or  on  typewriting  paper 
that  has  been  tom  or  cut  in  half. 
Each  bibliography  card  should  cany 
the  complete  bibliographic  informa¬ 
tion.  All  notes  should  be  taken  as 
quotations  exactly  as  they  appear  in 
the  research  study  or  article.  If  these 
notes  have  been  taken  verbatim, 
then  as  the  paper  is  being  written 
the  information  can  be  either  quoted 
or  paraphrased.  And,  most  important 
of  all,  use  a  separate  card  or  sheet 
of  paper  for  each  new  idea.  This  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  writing  of  the 
paper,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

Formulate  the  Hypothesis 

The  hypothesis  is  an  educated 
guess  or  an  inference  that  is  provi¬ 
sionally  adopted  to  explain  facts  or 
conditions;  it  is  something  that  the 
investigator  then  sets  out  to  prove  or 
to  disprove. 

All  research  studies  will  not  have 
a  hypothesis.  For  example,  the  sub¬ 
ject  suggested  as  a  possible  study 
for  a  beginning  graduate  student, 
“How  can  I  motivate  my  shorthand 
classes?"  would  not  need  a  hypoth¬ 
esis. 

The  two  primary  purposes  of  the 
hypothesis  are  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
the  search  for  evidence  and  to  help 
delimit  the  area  under  investigation. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  revise  the 
hypothesis.  Even  the  ablest  scientists 
have  found  it  necessary  to  formulate 
revised  explanations  because  their 
original  hypotheses  were  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  evidence.  Darwin 
serves  as  a  good  case  in  point;  he 
could  only  recall  once  in  his  work 
when  a  first-formed  hypothesis  had 
not  after  a  time  been  revised  or  at 
least  modified  to  some  extent. 

Prepare  a  Tentative  Outline 

At  about  this  point  the  investiga- 
xrr  should  be  able  to  prepare  a  ten¬ 
tative  outline  of  his  study.  He  ^ould 
aave  his  problem  clearly  stated,  he 
should  have  an  extensive  working 
biblography,  and  have  his  hypoth¬ 
esis,  if  a  hypothesis  is  appropriate. 
His  outline  might  look  something 
like  this: 

Introduction 

Need  for  the  study 
Statement  of  the  i)roblem 
Limitations  (or  delimitation  of  the 
problem— they  are  not  the  same 
thing) 

Assumptions  (if  any) 


Definitions  of  terms  ( if  necessary ) 
Summary  of  the  chapter 
Pnx.-edures  (A  brief  discussion  of  how 
the  investigator  went  about  solving 
the  i)roblem) 

Survey  of  related  literature  and  re¬ 
search 

Findings  and  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  data 

Sununary,  conclusions,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  recommendations 
for  further  research. 

After  the  outline  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  study  should  be  submitted 
to  the  instructor,  advisor,  or  major 
professor.  He  will  note  if  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  prop)erly  stated,  if  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  logical,  if  the  outline  is  logical 
and  clear,  and  probably  most  impor¬ 
tant,  whether  or  not  all  references 
important  to  the  study  are  included 
in  the  bibliography.  By  checking 
with  someone  familiar  with  research 
methods  and  procedures  at  this 
time,  many  hours  of  unnecessary  and 
useless  work  may  be  avoided. 

Collect  the  Data 

Before  starting  to  collect  the  data 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  research  technique 
to  use.  Will  it  be  historical  research? 
A  normative-survey  study?  An  ex- 
p)erimental  study?  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  decide  how  the  data 
will  be  collected.  For  example,  the 
researcher  will  have  to  determine 
whether  he  is  going  to  investigate 
the  universe  or  a  sample  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  He  will  have  to  decide  wheth¬ 
er  he  is  going  to  use  secondary 
sources  or  whether  he  is  going  to  be 
able  to  uncover  primary  sources.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  him,  perhaps, 
to  decide  on  whether  he  would  rath¬ 
er  personally  interview  a  relatively 
small  sample  or  send  qiiestion- 
naires  to  a  large  sampling. 

Analyze  and  Interpret  the  Data 

While  this  step  in  the  conduct  of 
a  research  study  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  it  is  probably  also  one  of 
the  most  difficult.  Until  this  step  the 
investigator  can  rely  at  least  to  some 
extent  on  the  work  of  others.  With 
the  analysis  and  interpretation,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  entirely  on  his  own.  The 
most  frequent  error  here  is  arriving 
at  conclusions  that  are  not  revealed 
by  the  findings  of  his  study.  The  in¬ 
vestigator  must  be  careful  only  to 
make  recommendations  based  on  the 
results  of  his  study  cmd  not  to  make 
a  suggestion  here  and  there  just  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  good 
idea. 


Write  to  Be  Understood 

Much  can  be  written  that  would 
help  the  investigator  tell  his  story 
so  that  it  would  be  correctly  inter¬ 
preted  and  easily  read.  However, 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
.suggestions  will  be  made  here: 

1.  In  a  preface  or  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  a  clear  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  problem  should  be 
written.  This  introductory  statement 
should  say  something  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  problem  and  why 
it  was  undertaken.  There  would 
probably  be  no  objection  to  using 
“I”  in  this  part  of  the  paper;  how¬ 
ever,  everything  else  should  be  kept 
in  the  third  person. 

2.  The  first  words  are  the  most 
important.  A  strong  beginning  should 
be  made,  and  it  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  introductory  part  to 
keep  sentences  short  and  simple. 

3.  Usually  it  is  preferable  to  make 
positive  statements.  It  is  better  to 
say,  “The  demand  has  always  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  supply,”  than  to  say, 
“The  supply  has  never  been  able  to 
fill  the  demand.” 

4.  Stereotyped  expressions  should 
be  avoided.  Such  expressions  as  "on 
the  other  hand,”  “shed  some  light 
on  the  subject,”  and  “in  other  words” 
should  just  not  be  used.  Such  words 
as  "contacted.”  and  “aspects”  should 
also  be  avoided. 

5.  Transition  deserves  consider¬ 
able  thought  and  attention.  The 
writer  should  not  jump  from  one  idea 
to  another.  There  should  be  smooth 
transition  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  and 
even  from  sentence  to  sentence. 

6.  The  report  on  the  research 
study  should  not  be  made  up  of  one 
quotation  after  another.  In  general, 
it  should  be  possible  to  remove  all 
the  quotations  and  still  have  a  re¬ 
port  that  will  stand  on  its  own. 

7.  Finally,  there  should  be  no  new 
material  in  the  summary.  The  sum¬ 
mary  .should  be  truly  a  summariza¬ 
tion  of  the  report.  If  it  is  important 
enough  to  be  in  the  summary,  it  is 
important  enough  to  be  in  the  body 
of  the  research  paper. 

The  writing  of  a  research  paper 
is  part  of  every  advanced  degree 
program.  If  the  beginning  graduate 
student  will  follow  the  seven  steps 
and  the  suggested  outline  that  have 
been  discussed  in  this  article  (al¬ 
lowing  for  certain  flexibility),  he 
should  have  no  trouble. 
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The  High'Achievement  Stu<lenff 
In  Bookkeeping:  a  Challenge 


ROBERT  A.  RISTAU 

MONO  LAY  PEOPLE  over  their 
coffee  cups,  teachers  in  infor¬ 
mal  “buzz  sessions”  in  the  lounge, 
and  experts  in  the  formal  program, 
we  continually  hear  about  the  “gifted 
student,”  the  “fast  learner,”  the 
“honors  student.”  Whatever  the  term 
used,  the  student  of  high  ability  is 
rightfully  the  concern  of  teachers  in 
all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Trying 
to  do  something  positive  for  this  stu¬ 
dent,  in  a  nationwide  system  of 
heterogeneous  schools  that  purport  to 
teach  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter 
to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people, 
confronts  us  with  a  challenge  to 
undertake  a  truly  prodigious  task. 

If  we  narrow  this  challenge  dowt) 
to  the  lKx>kkceping  class,  what  situa¬ 
tion  do  we  find?  The  general-business- 
education  aspect  of  bookkeeping  helps 
attract  a  good  cross-section  of  the 
high  school  population  into  the  course. 
These  students  bring  with  them  a 
variety  of  abilities,  interests,  and 
talents.  The  nature  of  the  goals  of 
education  in  the  United  States  forces 
us  to  gear  our  teaching  to  that  non¬ 
existent,  but  ever  influential,  average 
student— the  one  whom  we  meet  most 
often  in  our  classes.  This  approach 
leaves  two  groups  not  specifically 
aimed  at:  the  above-average  and  the 
below-average. 

Let’s  consider  here  the  plight  of 
the  person  that  I  shall  refer  to  as 
the  high-achievement  student  in  book¬ 
keeping.  First  of  all,  though,  let’s 
identify  him  (or  her),  so  that  we’ll 
be  consistently  discussing  the  same 


Monona  Grove  High  School,  Madison,  Wis 

type  of  student.  1  feel  that  five  iden¬ 
tifying  traits  lead  us  to  the  recognition 
of  this  individual— and  help  us  to 
understand  his  plight  better. 

1.  He  probably  has  a  high  LQ.— 
say,  115  or  above,  which  would  no 
doul)t  c'onvert  into  a  percentile  rank 
of  75  or  higher. 

2.  He  probably  has  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  math,  with  correspondingly 
high  grades,  and  likes  the  subject. 

3.  He  undoubtedly  has  a  high  in¬ 
terest  in  bookkeeping.  Factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  interest  might  be; 
(a)  a  sincere  interest  in  the  business 
field;  (b)  a  vocational  goal  that  in¬ 
volves  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping; 
(c)  an  interest  in  accounting  as  a 
possible  career;  (d)  a  prior  experienc-e 
of  success  in  assimilating  this  type 
of  subject  matter. 

4.  Whatever  the  reasons,  he  txim- 
prehends  the  basics  of  bookkeeping 
more  readily  than  do  his  classmates. 

.5.  He  does  a  superior  job  of  com¬ 
pleting  assignments.  He  already  shows 
considerable  mastery  of  good  work 
habits  and  has  developt*d  a  sense  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  in  his  work. 

The  first  reaction  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  factors  might  be:  Here 
is  another  of  those  mythical  persons 
whom  we  often  hear  described  but 
never  encounter.  But  this  is  not  just 
a  verbal  portrait  of  an  ideal  student. 
Even  though  many  “good”  students 
in  our  classes  will  not  fully  measure 
up  to  this  description,  they  can  be 
encouraged  to  develop  those  skills, 
work  habits,  and  traits  that  will  place 


them  in  our  high-achievement  niche. 

Close  scrutiny  of  a  given  book¬ 
keeping  class  might  reveal  several 
high-achievement  students.  They  pro¬ 
vide  the  reassurance  that  many 
teachers  need.  They  are  the  “shot- 
in-the-arm”  students  who  readily 
understand  our  presentations,  ask  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  add  much  to 
the  class  participation,  retain  the  fine 
points  of  our  instruction,  and  do  those 
little  things  that  are  important. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  these 
students  present  a  realistic  problem. 
It  is  no  answer  to  shrug  off  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  rationalization  that  they 
are,  after  all,  accomplishing  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  course,  and  so  we 
might  as  well  just  “let  them  be.”  Tliey 
deserve  more  from  us. 

These  five  factors  seem  to  me  to 
constitute  the  crux  of  the  problem: 

1.  The  high-achievement  student 
does  his  work  quickly  and  thoroughly, 
then  has  time  on  his  hands.  If  his 
work  is  open  to  criticism  at  all,  the 
criticism  must  usually  be  limited  to 
fine  points. 

2.  The  high-achievement  student  is 
mixed  in  with  many  other  kinds  of 
students.  The  students  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  class  deserve  at  least 
a  fair  share  of  our  time  and  energy, 
leaving  relatively  little  for  the  few 
high-achievement  students. 

3.  Textbooks  do  not  provide  ready 
helps  for  the  teacher.  Although  the 
bookkeeping  text  may  provide  some 
supplementary  exercises,  they  may 
not  be  really  suitable.  The  teacher 
may  make  unassigned  textbook  exer¬ 
cises  available  as  extra-credit  work, 
but,  they  probably  will  not  really  add 
to  what  our  student  already  knows. 
Our  need  is  for  real  extra  learnings, 
not  just  repetitious  time-fillers. 

4.  The  typical  teacher  does  not 
have  usable  mateiials  and  devices 
readily  available.  Busy  with  the  work 
of  his  classes,  school,  and  community, 
he  must  sacrifice  time  in  search  of 
materials  that  will  allow  the  high- 
achievement  student  to  enrich  and 
expand  his  knowledge. 

Having  defined  the  problem,  we 
are  faced  with  the  big  question:  What 
can  be  done  about  it? 

Sectioning  or  ability  grouping  may 
help  the  situation,  but  it  is  not  the 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  many 
schools  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
sound  grouping  because  of  the  lack 
of  proved  methods  for  doing  a  really 
good  job.  Then,  too,  many  schools 
do  not  have  enough  students  enrolled 
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in  bookkeeping  to  allow  adequate  lem  than  to  come  up  with  an  answer.  achievement  student  in  bookkeeping 

grouping.  Furthermore,  even  a  good  However,  in  the  listing  below  appear  is  not  a  figment  of  ivory-tower  imagi- 

grouping  system  is  far  from  fool-  several  ideas  and  devices  that  I  have  nation,  to  be  discussed  in  conference 

proof;  and  pity  the  high-ability  stu-  thought  out,  tried  out,  and  found  to  and  forgotten  in  classroom  practice, 

dent  placed  through  some  exigency  of  be  reasonably  successful.  Although  He  is  with  us;  and  he  is  usually  a 

scheduling  with  one  of  the  “other”  some  of  them  may  not  seem  practical  self-directing  person  who  can  go  a 

groups.  (and  may,  in  fact,  require  additional  long  way  with  the  right  kind  of 

There  is  no  one  easy  solution;  and.  development),  I  feel  that  they  may  at  motivation  and  guidance  on  the  part 

as  usual,  it  is  easier  to  recognize  least  lead  to  solutions.  of  the  teacher.  Providing  what  he 

the  situational  elements  of  the  prob-  We  must  recognize  that  the  high-  needs  is  a  challenge  for  us  all. 

Devices  to  Challenge  the  High-Achievement  Bookkeeping  Student 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Some  supplementary  problems  may  be  good  for  the 
high-achievement  student,  but  we  must  guard  against 
mere  repetition  of  work  already  completed.  A  few  more 
journal  entries  might  be  added  to  a  textbook  exercise  to 
add  a  new  “twist”  to  a  problem;  or  the  student  might  be 
asked  to  carry  his  work  a  step  or  two  beyond  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  textbook  assignment. 

EXTRA  TESTS,  CONTEST  MATERIALS 

Monthly  bookkeeping  tests,  such  as  those  in  Business 
Teacher,  are  good  because  they  represent  a  challenging 
activity  from  a  source  other  than  the  textbook.  Tests  or 
contest  materials  from  previous  years  that  have  proved  to 
be  a  real  challenge  serve  a  fine  purpose  here;  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  develop  a  file  of  these.  The  use  of  current  tests, 
with  a  view  toward  working  for  various  awards,  might  be 
desirable.  If  the  teacher  presents  these  tests  in  such  a  way 
that  they  seem  quite  special,  they  can  be  rewarding.  (Last 
year,  when  preparing  for  a  state-wide  bookkeeping  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  a  Milwaukee  business  college,  .some  of 
my  high-achievement  students  met  during  the  noon 
hour  to  learn  more  about  their  subject.) 

TEACHER  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

High-achievement  students  can  help  slower  students 
and  students  who  have  been  absent.  The  opportunity  to 
put  knowledge  and  understanding  to  use  can  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  enriching  experience.  Also,  special  help  and 
real  individual  attention  are  given  to  students  who  require 
this  kind  of  treatment. 

MATERIALS  IN  ACCOUNTING 

A  basic  college  accounting  textbtK)k  might  well  provide 
good  extra  reading  for  this  student.  A  brief  report  on  what 
he  had  read,  or  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  material 
with  the  teacher  might  reinforc'e  the  student’s  learning. 
Also,  materials  other  than  textbooks  might  well  be  used 
here;  e.g.,  A  Study  of  Machine  AccotintinR  Methods: 
1.  Original  Transactions;  2.  Accounts  Receivable;  3.  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable;  4.  Payroll— Costs.  (Order  by  section  from 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton  9,  Ohio.) 

PRESENTATION  OF  A  LESSON 

Letting  the  high-achievement  student  present  a  lesson 
or  part  of  a  lesson  to  the  class  will  not  only  enrich  his  ex¬ 
perience  but  may  be  a  positive  step  toward  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  a  good  potential  teacher.  He  often  has  time  on 
his  hands  that  he  can  use  to  read  one  lesson  ahead  (as  he 
probably  does,  anyway),  prepare  notes,  then  pre.sent  the 
next  lesson  to  the  class.  Here  we  must  be  tolerant— we 
can’t  expect  too  much  from  him,  yet  we  must  give  him 


enough  leeway  so  that  this  will  really  be  an  experience  of 
his  own  labors.  Ideally,  the  student  would  rehearse  his 
presentation  with  the  teacher. 

POSTERS  AND  CHARTS 

Drawing  up  posters  and/or  charts  on  some  phase  of  the 
bookkeeping  process  is  an  especially  useful  device  for  the 
high-achievement  student  who  has  some  degree  of  talent 
in  art.  The  teacher  might  help  by  contributing  sketches  or 
ideas  for  posters.  (Some  of  the  visual  materials  available 
for  u.se  in  our  own  bookkeeping  courses  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  former  students— e.  g.,  a  poster  .showing  the 
seven  steps  in  the  bookkeeping  cycle;  another  .showing 
how  the  special  journals  and  ledgers  are  tied  in  with  the 
cycle;  display  cards  showing  the  theory  of  debits  and 
credits;  and  form-heading  .strips  useful  in  chalkboard 
rulings.) 

DIFFERENTIATED  PRACTICE  SETS 

Although  it  may  not  be  practical  to  obtain  entirely 
different  practice  sets  of  more  difficulty  for  the  high- 
achievement  student,  there  is  always  the  alternative  of 
letting  him  u.se  a  practice  set  made  more  challenging  by 
the  addition  of  business  papers.  Adding  an  entry  or  two 
that  complicates  the  basic  work  of  the  set  might  accom¬ 
plish  a  similar  goal.  The  teacher  might  also  ask  for  com¬ 
parative  statements  where  possible  or  for  other  supple¬ 
mentary  reports  or  ratios. 

AUDIT  OF  OTHERS'  WORK 

The  preparation  of  an  audit  is  a  very  effective  techiiifiue 
in  connection  with  the  bookkeeping  practice  sets.  The 
use  of  prepared  audit  report  forms  (preceded  by  an 
explanation  of  the  work  of  an  auditor)  facilitates  this 
process.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  leani 
realistically  the  nature  of  aii  auditor’s  work;  and  the 
teacher  can  grade  practice  sets  that  have  already  been 
checked  over  thoroughly.  Some  teachers  like  to  set  up 
an  auditing  committee,  with  its  members  specializing  in 
particular  parts  of  the  practice  set;  I  like  to  have  my 
auditors  make  the  complete  audit  and  prepare  their  own 
audit  reports.  Those  who  are  especially  adept  audit 
several  sets,  l)ecome  senior  auditors,  and  instruct  others. 

PRACTICE  ON  OFFICE  MACHINES 

Many  bookkeeping  students  will  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  go  on  to  one  of  the  office-practice  courses. 
Instruction  on  various  office  machines  in  the  bookkeeping 
course  may  be  their  only  opportunity  for  formal  machines 
training.  G(H)d  self-instructional  materials  for  such 
machines  as  the  10-key  adding  mac^iine,  the  key-driven 
calculator,  and  the  rotary  calculator  are  of  real  help  in 
providing  basic  experiefice. 
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Plan  Your 
Business-Machines  Room 

Logically 


^  I '  HERE  ARE  many  good  articles 
^  on  the  planning  of  business- 
inachines  room  layouts  and  equipment 
ill  the  professional  literature,  but 
the>'  deal  primarily  with  only  one 
of  the  following  phases  of  planning: 
the  community  investigation,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment,  the  philosophy 
of  teaching  die  class,  or  the  course 
content.  This  article  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  all  these  elements  and  others 
together  into  a  complete,  logical  ap- 
proadi  to  the  planning  of  the  layout 
and  equipment  for  a  business-ma¬ 
chines  classroom. 

After  aiding  in  planning  the  lay¬ 
out  and  purchase  of  equipment  for 
the  business  department  of  the  Harry 
Ells  High  School  (Richmond,  Califor¬ 
nia),  I  feel  that  there  are  five  definite 
steps  to  follow  in  such  an  endeavor: 

(1)  One  must  first  investigate  the 
businesses  in  the  community  in  which 
graduates  find  employment,  in  order 
to  determine  what  machines  the 
employees  use,  the  frequency  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  use,  and  the  skill  proficiency 
required  for  initial  employment.  If 
possible,  it  would  be  best  to  trace 
the  trend  in  the  use  of  the  various 
machines;  that  is,  try  to  determine 
which  machines  are  being  used  more 
in  the  community  and  whidi  are  being 
used  less. 

This  investigation  might  well  be 
carried  out  as  a  formal  study— for 
example,  as  a  oommiinity  survey  or  a 
follow-up  of  school  graduates— or  it 
mi^t  be  an  informal  personal  inquiry 
among  the  community  businessmen 


and  graduates;  the  individual  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  the  determining  factor. 
In  a  large  city  where  it  is  possible  to 
visit  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
business  firms  and  graduates,  a  formal 
study  that  will  give  some  statistical!  \ 
valid  data  might  be  best.  But  in  a 
community  where  it  is  possible  to 
visit  every  businessman  or  graduate 
personally,  the  informal  approach 
is  probably  preferable. 

Next,  one  should  check  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  for  trends  in  the  use 
of  machines  in  other  areas  or,  if 
possible,  obtain  studies  of  national 
trends  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
similarity  between  national  and  local 
trends.  If  there  is,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  the  investigator  should  restudx’ 
his  local  data  to  verify  his  conclusions. 
There  may  well  be  explainable  dif¬ 
ferences  between  national  and  local 
trends,  in  which  case  the  decision 


If  you  follow  this  general 


for  purchase  of  machines  should,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  the  trend 
in  the  area  where  the  graduates  are 
employed.  The  importance  of  trends 
cannot  be  overemphasized;  most  ma- 
diines  purchased  for  schook  will  be 
used  for  many  years  and  must  meet 
future  as  well  as  present  needs. 

(2)  The  second  step  in  planning 
a  machines  room  is  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  classes.  The  philosophy 
of  class  instruction  will  be  a  main 
factor  here.  This  philosophy  should 
be  determined  primarily  by  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  data  received 
in  the  investigation  of  community 
businesses  and  practices  to  dec-ide 
whether  or  not  the  training  uill  be 
terminal  for  the  students,  how  many 
salable  skills  are  to  be  developed, 
and  whether  the  skills  required  by 
business  are  special  or  general.  This 
is  significant  because,  if  the  training 
on  each  machine  will  consist  only 
of  an  acquaintance  with  its  basic 
functions,  much  less  time  will  l)e 
needed  for  each  student  than  if  a 
higher  degree  of  proficiency  is  to  be 
attained.  At  one  extreme  might  be 
a  one-year  course  teaching  high 
proficiency  levels,  and  at  the  other 
extreme  a  one-semester  course  teach¬ 
ing  acquaintanceship.  In  the  latter 
case  (assuming  the  same  number  of 
students  and  teachers),  only  half  as 
many  machines  are  needed  for  train¬ 
ing  a  specified  class. 

Other  factors  affecting  present  and 
future  class  size  should  be  checked 
carefully  before  final  layout  and 
equipment  are  decided  on:  Will 
machine  classes  be  open  only  to 
business  students  or  to  the  entire 
student  body?  Will  this  be  an  elective 
or  a  required  course?  What  is  the  trend 
of  enrollment?  All  these  factors  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  with  the  thought 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  stu- 
( Continued  on  page  41 ) 


approach. 


youHl  be  able  to  take  all  factors  into  account 
before  going  ahead  with  purchases 

HARRY  W.  BAGGETT,  JR. 

Harry  Ells  High  School.  Richmond,  Calif. 
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MR.  GREGG'S  FIRST  SHORTHAND  CLASS  IN  BOSTON,  1893. 


. . .  this  was  the  dream  of  a  young  man,  John  Robert  Gregg,  when  in  1893 
he  published  his  little  booklet  ‘‘GREGG'S  SHORTHAND  —  A  Light-Line 
Phonography . . 


.8  a  young8ter,  age  10,  in  Rockcorry,  Ireland,  he  began  studying 
the  shorthand  systems  of  his  day.  At  16  he  had 
mastered  most  of  them;  hut,  not  being  satisfied 
with  any  of  them,  he  set  about  devising  his  own. 


AT  AGE  19,  John  Robert  borrowed  fifty  dollars 
from  a  brother,  and  published  his  system  in  Liverpool,  England. 

He  began  teaching  it  to  individual  students, 
then  opened  up  a  small  “walk-up”  one-room  school. 

While  satisfied  with  the  skill  acquired 
hy  his  pupils,  he  resolved  that  more  rapid  progress 
in  popularizing  his  system  could  be  made 
if  he  offered  his  invention  to  the  New  World  —  America. 


IN  BOSTON,  in  1893,  John  Robert  Gregg  published 
the  first  American  edition  of  his  shorthand,  and  once 
again  taught  it  to  individual  students  — 
on  the  draw-leaf  of  an  ancient  rolltop  desk. 
His  first  class  in  America  was  at  the  Boston  Boys  School  of 
Industry  where,  in  crude  surroundings, 
he  taught  for  one  dollar  a  night. 


SEEKING  broader  outlets,  the  now  mature 
young  man  traveled  to  Chicago  where  he  opened  a  school 
and  suhse(|uently  formed  the  publishing  company 
which  bore  his  name  and  which  popularized 
the  system  throughout  the  world. 


IN  19<M),  Gregg  Shorthand  was  taught  in  fewer 
than  12  cities  and  towns  in  the  entire  country. 


TOI).\Y,  it  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  more 
than  cities  and  towns,  and  in  more  than  20.(K)0  schools! 


EACH  Y  EAR,  for  the  past  few  de<-ades,  an  average  of 
(junrter  of  a  million  persons  have  studied  GREGG  SHORTHAND 
—  in  public  high  scIum>1s,  parochial  high  schools, 
private  business  schools,  junior 
and  senior  colleges. 


TRULY  the  young  man's  dream  “Shorthand  for  the  Millions” 

has  become  a  reality  . .  .in 

GREGG  SHORTHAND,  the  QUALITY  SHORTHAND! 


turn  the  page 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  AN 

IDEA 


0  0 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  IDEA? 


GURNEY  (1750) 

ISAAC  PITMAN 
(1837) 


^ <£^ 

^  Oz^  _ 

GABELSBERGER  (1834)^  I  t/  (jf  ^</(^  ^  ^  ^ 


GREGG  (1888) 


Study  carefully  these  four  specimens  of  shorthand.  Note  the  simplicity  of  the  Gregg  outlines. 


John  Robert's  idea  was  that 

A.  shorthand  should  be  based  on  ordinary  longhand  writing 

B.  shading,  position  writing,  and  disjoined  vowels,  should  be  eliminated 

C.  vowels  and  consonants  should  be  written  in  their  natural  order 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  was  the  culmination  of  this  idea!... 


A.  it  is  written  with  the  motions  and  slant  of  longhand 

B.  It  is  written  with  a  light  line  (there  is  no  shading),  and  on  the  normal  writing  line 

C.  vowels  are  included  as  they  occur  in  the  outlines  —  they  cannot  be  overlooked  or  incorrectly  placed 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  is,  therefore,  a 


GREt^G  SHORTHAND  has  heeii  adapted  to  more  thnn  n 
dozen  languages  other  than  Enidish  —  inrludinK  Frenrh, 
Spanish,  Italian,  (.reek,  (jlerman.  Dutch.  Irish.  Esperanto, 
Afrikaans,  Polish,  Portufiuese,  Russian.  Tafcalon. 

Writers  of  GREf^Cr  SHORTHAND  make  daily  use  of  the 
system  in  the  most  exacting  assignments.  They  are  found 
in  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Great  Britain;  in  the  Mexican  Congress  and  Senate; 
the  C.ongress  of  El  Salvador;  the  C.ongress  of  Puerto  Rico; 


the  Philippine  Congress;  the  Parliament  of  Bolivia  —  and  in 
countless  federal  and  government  bureaus  and  agencies. 
Gregg  writers  serve  in  secretarial  and  reporting  capacities 
in  all  the  civil  and  military  services  hoth  at  home  and  abroad. 

GREG(i  SHORTHAND  has  proved  itself  a  simple,  yet 
solidly  adequate,  system  for  .ALL  shorthand  needs  —  the 
highly  technical,  the  exacting  civil  and  military  court  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  ordinary  and  varied  business  needs. 


OmJC^  Oj  O^oIuAafi/  AJdAj  GJu  CdAU  !?{/  tLuA/  ! 


The  SYSTEM  of  the  CHAMPIONS 


A«  a  nc'wconier  in  the  shorthand  field,  GREG(i  SHORTHAND 
liad  to  prove  itself,  not  only  as  a  “short”  writing  instrument  BUT 
AI^O  as  a  “hi}:h  speed”  system. 

The  Pitmanie  systems  (of  which  there  have  heen  several,  Isaae 
Pitman  heini;  the  original)  preceded  GREGG  by  more  than  half 
a  century.  Most  of  the  official  speeil  records  were  held  hy  writers 
of  those  systems. 

Once  GREGG  SHORTHAND  heeame  available  to  the  youth  of 
America,  it  wasn’t  long  before  Gregg  writers  provided  respected  • 
competition  to  writers  of  other  systems. 

During  the  early-  and  mid-twenties,  the  official  contests  conducted 
hy  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters  Association  were  “invaded” 
hy  several  youths  still  in  their  teen.s . . .  with  these  results: 


r  Personal  ' 

Stenographer 
and  Official  Reporter  to 
President  Woodrow  Wilson 


f  Martin  J.  Dopraw 
World's  Champion 
1925-26-27 


Albert  Schneider 
Werld's  Champion 
1921 


Charles  Lee  Swem  > 
World's  Champion 
1923-24 


TL  (dijIutiC  SIaaILu/  Sjpodt  'RvcmA/ 
<AfJU  htM  ly  UJjliJttAA/  6^ 


282  Words  a  Minute  (Testimony) 
Charles  Lee  Swem  —  accuracy  99.29% 


220  Words  a  Minute  (Literary  Matter) 
Martin  J.  Dupraw  —  accuracy  99.81% 
(held  jointly  with  two  others) 


260  Words  a  Minute  (Jury  Charge) 
Martin  J.  Dupraw  —  accuracy  99.69% 


215  Words  a  Minute  (Literary  Matter) 
Albert  Schneider  —  accuracy  98.32% 


200  Words  a  Minute  (Literary  Matter) 

Charles  Lee  Swem  —  accuracy  99.50%  (tied  with  one  other) 


All  records  were  matle  in  the  ("hampionship  (]<»nlesls  of  the  National  Short¬ 
hand  Reporters  Association,  which,  up  to  that  time,  was  made  up  largely 
of  court  ami  congressional  reporters  of  many  years’  experience.  Dictation 
consisted  of  five  minutes  at  200  warn (  Literary  Matter);  five  minutes  at  260 
wain  (Jury  (diargel:  and  five  minutes  at  280  wain  ( 'restimony ) . 


Thus . . .  American  Youth  Proved  That 


...The  QUALITY  SHORTHAND  SYSTEM  of  AMERICA! 


^Shorthand  systems  have  come  and  gone!  Since  the  time  when 
Caesar's  oratory  was  recorded  by  an  “amanuensis"  using  a 
wooden  stylus  and  a  wax  tablet,  literally  thousands  of  different  shorthand 
systems  have  appeared,  have  been  subjected  to  experiment  and  test,  and 
have  in  a  few  years  disappeared. 

In  1916,  a  total  of  45  different  shorthand  systems  were  taught  in  the  1650 
U.S.  cities  and  towns  where  shorthand  was  taught. 

Today,  GREGG  SHORTHAND  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  better  than  98% 
of  the  more  than  13,000  cities  and  towns  teaching  the  subject.  The  small 
remainder  are  divided  among  two  or  three  variations  of  the  Pitmanic 
systems. 

THERE  IS  NO  COMPROMISE  WITH  QUALITY! 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  is  a  true  SYMBOL  shorthand  system.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  mix  abbreviated  longhand  with  a  variety  of  special  strokes  or 
characters.  It  does  not  add  to  spelling  difficulties  by  the  use  of  skeletonized 
longhand  combinations. 

ONLY  A  TRUE  SYMBOL  SHORTHAND  can  provide  the  speed,  the  accuracy, 
and  the  reserve  power  needed  for  the  accelerated  demands  of  the  modern 
business  world  and  the  reporting  profession. 

The  young  man’s  dream  of  “Shorthand  for  the  Millions"  has  come  true! 
It  is  for  YOU  TOO! 

BUT  only  a  QUALITY  SHORTHAND  will  do! 


. . . GREGG  SHORTHAND 


New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Dallas  Toronto  London 

Printed  in  U.S. A.  L*  157 16 


PROBLEM  AND  PROCEDURES 

THE  STUDY  described  here  was  vindertaken  (1)  to 
determine  the  skills  certain  businesses  require  of  begin¬ 
ning  woricers  whose  primary  job  is  typewriting,  and  (2) 
to  attempt  to  identify  skills  being  taught  in  typewriting 
classes  in  the  six  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  high  schools  are  teaching 
what  business  requires  for  employment. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  personnel  directors  of  ten 
banks,  ten  insurance  companies,  and  five  communications 
companies  in  each  of  the  six  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Different  questionnaires  were  sent  to  typewriting 
teachers  in  five  schools  in  each  of  these  cities. 

The  businesses  included  in  this  study  were  selected  from 
the  classified  telephone  directories  of  each  of  the  cities. 
The  schools  were  selected  from  Pattersons  American 
Educational  Directory. 

BUSINESSES 

Of  the  150  questionnaires  sent  to  personnel  directors, 
59  (or  39  per  cent)  of  them  were  returned.  The  break¬ 
down  was  as  follows: 

Baltimore  10  Detroit  8  New  York  11 
('.hicago  13  l.os  Angeles  11  Philadelphia  6 

Forty-nine,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  personnel  directors 
indicated  that  they  employ  high  school  graduates  with¬ 
out  experience  as  typists.  Only  eight,  or  14  per  cent, 
said  they  do  not.  Two  did  not  answer  this  question. 

Several  classifications  were  indicated  for  the  worker 
whose  primary  job  is  typewriting: 

Job  Classifications 


Classification  Number 

Clerk-Typist  45 

Typist  35 

Statistical  Typist  23 

Transcribing  Machine  Operator  4 

Stenographer  3 

aerk  3 

Secretary  2 

TeUer-Typist  2 

Receptionist  2 

Key  Punch  Operator  2 


Addressograph  Operator 
Flexowiiter 
Graphotype  Operator 
Policy  Ty^st 
Robot  Typist 
Telefax  Clerk 
Telephone  Trainee 
Vari-T)rpist 


TYPING 

STANDARDS; 

BUSINESS 

uc 

SCHOOL 


A  survey  of  six  large  cities  reveals 
discrepancies  as  well  as  areas  of  agreemenf 
and  casts  light  on  employment  practices 

I.  VIRGINIA  JONES 
CAROLYN  V.  NORWOOD 
CORA  RIVERS 

r.iJiduate  Students,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

Classifications  reported  by  only  one  personnel  director 
are  mainly  for  specific  jobs  that  apparently  require  addi¬ 
tional  training  on  the  job.  They  are  predominantly  spe¬ 
cialists’  job  classifications. 

None  of  the  59  respondents  indicated  that  he  checks 
with  a  prospective  employee  to  see  whether  she  has  a 
National  Business  Entrance  Test  Certificate.  Six  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  indicated  that  their  decisions  to  hire 
are  based  on  interviews  only.  Two  of  the  directors  use, 
as  the  only  means  of  determining  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployee’s  skill,  a  check  with  her  school  to  learn  how  well 
she  did  in  her  typewriting  courses. 

Twenty-two  personnel  directors  indicated  that  they 
administer  a  standardized  examination  in  typewriting  as 
one  of  the  means  of  determining  a  prospective  beginning 
typist’s  skill  level.  One  director  was  not  at  liberty  to  give 
the  name  of  the  exam  used  by  his  firm;  another  did  not 
indicate  which  exam  he  uses.  The  following  table  shows 
the  standardized  tests  used  by  these  firms: 
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TYPING  STANDARDS:  BUSINESS  VS.  SCHOOL  (continued) 


Standardized  Tests  Used  by  22  Firms 


Science  Research  Associates  8 

Martins  Office  Aptitudes  2 

Edward  N.  Hay  2 

Thurstone  Employment  Test  2 

Greftt  1 

Life  Office  Management  I 

Remington  Rand  1 

Stevens,  Thurow  1 

Tidwell  &  Bell  I 

2tth  Century  1 

Titles  of  Tests  Not  Revealed  2 


Tliirteen  personnel  directors  indicated  tliat,  in  addition 
to  administering  an  exam,  they  check  with  the  applicants’ 
school.  Nine  said  that  they  ask  prospective  typists  what 
their  rates  are;  the  decision  for  or  against  hiring  is  based 
on  the  interview,  plus  a  check  with  the  school  or  the 
administration  of  a  test. 

Twenty-one  personnel  directors  administer  exams  in 
typewriting  that  have  been  developed  by  their  own 
firms.  Seventeen  of  them  use  such  an  exam  as  the  only 
means  of  determining  skill  level;  the  other  four  supple¬ 
ment  the  exam  with  a  check  of  the  applicant’s  .school 
rec'ord.  The  following  table  describes  the  firms’  exams: 


Nature  of  Exams  Developed  by  Firms 


Niimljer  of 

Description 

Time  Limit  F 

irms  .Admit; 

Letter  Straight  Copy 

Untimed 

5 

Straight  Copy 

Not  Indicated 

4 

Straight  Copy 

Five  Minutes 

3 

Spelling  Test 

2 

.Straight  Copy 

10  Minutes 

2 

Letter-  Straight  C^opy 

Not  Indicated* 

1 

Business  Form  With 
Carbon  Copy 

Not  Indicated* 

1 

One-Page  Editorial 

Straight  Copy 

Not  Indicated* 

1 

Dexterity  Test 

I 

Mental  Test 

1 

Wonderlic,  Minnesota 
Clerical  Test 

1 

.Statistical  Typing  Test 

For  Accuracy 

Nut  Timed 

I 

*“Time  Not  indicated"  means  that  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  worked  at  her  own  rate,  and  the  time  was  recorded 
upon  completion  of  the  test. 


The  follow'ing  table  shows  the  acceptable  speeds  for 
i'lnployment  as  a  typist  on  straight  copy,  as  well  as  the 
mimlrer  of  errors  allowed: 


Gross  Rato  and  Errors  Allowed 
On  Straight  Copy 


Rate 

— 

Ki 

rror 

S  Al 

lf)W< 

;■(! 

■ 

--  Errors  Not 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  9 

10  Indicated 

'I'otal 

.30-. 14 

1 

1 

35-39 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

12 

45-49 

1 

2 

1 

3 

I  4 

12 

50-54 

1  ‘ 

1 

5 

2 

9 

55-59 

1 

1 

bO-64 

1 

I 

65-69 

0 

Over  70 

I 

1 

Total 

1  1 

2 

5 

4 

12 

0 

2 

0  0 

1  13 

41 

One  personnel  director  indicated  that  his  firm  expects 
approximately  75  to  80  per  cent  accuracy  at  45  words  a 
minute.  Another  reported  an  expectation  of  95  per  cent 
accuracy  at  90  warn;  this  requirement,  however,  is  far 
above  that  of  any  other  replies  received.  Another  re¬ 
spondent  indicated  an  accuracy  rate  of  at  least  85  per 
cent  for  a  minimum  skill  of  40  warn.  One  personnel 
director  stated  that  his  firm  does  not  base  its  standards 
on  errors  allowed,  but  only  net  warn  (45).  Still  another 
indicated  “with  errors  deducted”  at  35  warn.  One  person 
did  not  reply  to  this  question. 

The  following  table  shows  rates  for  production  jobs 
(rough  drafts,  letters,  etc.)  and  the  number  of  errors 
allowed: 

Gross  Rate  and  Errors  Allowed 
On  Production  Jobs 

Rate  - l^rors  Allowed - -Errors  Not 

0  123456789  10  Indicated  Total 


30-34 

1 

1 

35-39 

1  1 

1 

3 

40-44 

1 

3  1 

3 

8 

45-49 

1  1  2 

2 

6 

50-54 

1 

3 

1 

5 

55-59 

1 

1 

60-64 

1 

1 

2 

65-69 

1 

1 

Over  70 

1 

1 

Total 

1  1  1 

1  1  11  0  1  0  0  1 

10 

28 

As  in 

the  case 

of  the  preceding  section. 

one 

business 

expects  approximately  75  to  80  per  cent  accuracy  at  45 
warn,  and  another  expects  95  per  cent  accuracy  at  90 


warn. 

Of  the  52  replies  to  the  question,  “Do  you  make 
judgment  of  a  prospective  typist  on  the  basis  of  skill 
demonstrated  on  examination  only?”  seven  personnel  di¬ 
rectors  indicated  that  they  do,  45  that  they  do  not.  The 
following  table  shows  some  of  the  other  considerations, 
listfid  according  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  were 
mentioned: 

Considerations  Other  Than  Exams 
Used  in  Employing  Typists 


Considerations  Frequency 

Peripheral  Skills  34 

Personality  19 

Appearance  15 

Intelligence  14 

F.ducation  13 

Ability  to  get  along  with  others  13 
Experience  10 

Potential  5 

Interview  4 

Physical  Fitness  3 

Voice  and  Enunciation  3 

Age  2 


The  peripheral  skills  mentioned  above  included  such 
skills  as  handwriting,  ability  to  file  accurately,  ability  to 
spell,  and  other  additional  qualifications  for  specific  jobs. 
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BUSINESS  EDUC.\T10N  WORLD 


SCHOOLS 

Of  the  30  typewriting  teachers  to  whom  questionnaires 
were  sent,  15  (or  50  per  cent)  responded,  with  the 
breakdown  as  follows: 

Baltimore  4  Detroit  3  New  York  1 

(Chicago  2  Los  Angeles  1  Philadelphia  4 

All  these  teachers  reported  that  their  schools  were 
in  the  “more  than  1001  students”  category. 

The  answers  to  the  question,  “How  many  semesters  of 
typewriting  does  your  school  offer?”  showed  that  two  of 
the  schools  ofiFer  two  semesters,  six  offer  four  semesters, 
two  offer  five  semesters,  and  five  offer  six  semesters. 
(One  teacher  indicated  that,  although  her  school  offers 
only  two  semesters,  each  semester  is  equivalent  to  a 
year’s  work  in  other  schools,  because  typewriting  is 
taught  in  double  periods  of  eighty  minutes.) 

The  next  table  shows  minimum  speed  rates  desired  by 
these  teachers’  schools  at  the  completion  of  the  first-year 
course.  The  question  was  phrased  in  terms  of  gross  speed; 
teachers  who  do  not  use  this  basis  were  asked  to  describe 
their  standards.  Six  reprjited  speed  in  terms  of  net  words 
a  minute,  one  in  terms  of  correct  warn. 


Words  a  Minute  End  of  First  Year 


- 

- Rate  per  Min 

iiite - 

- s 

Basis  for  rate 

20-24 

25-29  30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

Correct 

Gross 

1 

2  2 

4 

Net 

1 

4 

1 

Total 

2 

6  2 

4 

1 

Six  teachers  reported  a  maximum  allowance  of  three 
errors  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Four  reported  a 
maximum  of  five  errors.  Two  indicated  that  they  allow 
one  error  for  75  words;  two  more  said  that  they  allow 
one  error  a  minute,  and  another  reported  that  students 
must  be  able  to  type  with  a  “fair  degree  of  accuracy.” 

Minimum  speed  rates  desiretl  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  typing  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  (One 
teacher  did  not  reply  to  this  (jne-stion.) 


Words  o  Minute  End  of  Second  Year 


Basis  for  — — — 
rate  25  2M 

(Correct 

Gross 

Net  1 


- Rate  |x;r  Minute - - - ■ 

30  34  .35-39  40  44  45-49  50  .54  55  .59 

1 

3  3  1 

1  3  1 


Total  1  0  5  3  3 
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Nature  of  Exams  Used 
to  Determine  Achievement 


Item  Freq. 

Timed  Writings  10 
Tabulation  5 

Production  Work  5 

Letters  4 

.Stencils,  Masters, 
Duplicating  3 

Manuscripts  2 

Rough  Drafts  2 

Addressing  Envelopes  2 
Business  Forms  2 

Centering  2 

(]are  of  the  Type¬ 
writer  2 

UBEA  Tests  I 

U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Examination  1 

Textbook  Examina¬ 
tions  1 

Every  Pupil  Scholar¬ 
ship  Test  1 


Item  Fre<|. 

Keyboard  Test  1 

Work  Experience  in 
School  and  Industry  1 
Typing  Directly  from 
Dictation  1 

Syllabication  1 

Proofreading  1 

Skill  in  Arranging 
Copy  1 

Mastery  of  Parts  of 
Typewriter  1 

(Computation  of 
Words  a  Minute  1 
Straight  Copy  1 

Perfect  Copy  1 

Erasing  1 

(Carbon  Copies  1 

Postal  Cards  1 

Index  (Cards  1 


All  fifteen  teacher  respondents  indicated  that  their 
students  do  not  take  the  National  Business  Entrance 
Tes:. 

Eight  teachers  reported  that  their  schools  offer  a  work- 
experience  program  for  students  studying  typewriting 
but  not  stenography.  These  teachers  listed  eleven  types 
of  jobs  performed  by  students.  They  are  shown  here  in 
the  order  of  frequency  with  which  they  occurred. 


Types  of  Jobs  Performed  by  Student  Workers 


Job 

Freq. 

job 

Freq 

Clerical 

7 

Stenographic 

2 

Typing 

4 

Receptionist 

1 

Filing 

3 

.Stock  Clerk 

1 

Bookkeeping 

2 

Selling 

1 

Operating  Office 

Billing 

1 

.Machines 

2 

Payroll 

1 

Two  teachers  indicated  that  students  are  on  the  job 
for  one  semester.  Two  indicated  that  they  are  on  the 
job  for  two  semesters.  One  reported  that  some  students 
are  on  the  job  for  one  semester,  .some  for  two  seme.sters; 
another  said  that  they  stay  on  the  job  four  hours  a  day, 
but  did  not  indicate  the  number  of  semesters.  Another 
teacher  reported  that  students  are  on  the  job  for  five 
or  ten  months,  and  .still  another  staled  that  the  length 
of  time  differs  but  that  all  jobs  are  part-time. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  skills,  in  addition 
to  speed  and  accuracy,  that  they  try  to  develop  in  their 
classes.  The  fifteen  teachers  li.sted  24  skills,  which  are 
shown  here  in  the  order  of  frecpiency  with  which  they 
appeared: 


Five  teachers  reported  a  maximum  allowance  of  three 
errors  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  typewriting,  and 
four  teachers  reported  that  they  allow  a  maximum  of 
five  errors.  Three  indicated  that  they  allow  one  error  for 
each  100  words;  one  stated  that  she  allows  one  error  a 
minute,  and  another  reported  that  students  must  be  able 
to  type  with  a  “fair  degree  of  accuracy.” 

Each  teacher  was  asked  either  to  describe  the  exam 
by  which  he  determines  achievement  or  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  exam.  No  exams  were  received;  however,  29  items 
were  listed  on  13  questionnaires.  Two  teachers  did  not 
reply  to  the  question.  The  items  are  listed  here  in  the 
order  of  frequency  with  which  they  appeared: 


Skills  Developed  (other  than  speed  and  accuracy) 


Skill  Freq. 

Skill  F 

re<|. 

Tabulation 

7 

Erasing 

2 

Stencils,  Masters, 

(Centering 

2 

Duplicating 

6 

index  (Jards 

2 

Business  Forms 

4 

(Correct  work  habits 

2 

Proofreading 

4 

Syllabication 

2 

Production 

4 

Spelling 

1 

.Skill  in  Arranging 

Billing 

1 

Copy 

4 

Manuscripts 

1 

Letters 

4 

l.abels 

1 

.\ddressing  Envelopes 

3 

(Carbon  (Copies 

1 

l.egal  Work 

3 

Postal  (]ards 

1 

Rough  Drafts 

2 

Typing  Directly  from 

.Mastery  of  Machine 

Dictation 

1 

Parts 

2 

Perfect  Copy 

1 

(Continued  on  pane 
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PUT 

MENTAL  HYGIENE 
TO  WORK 


Using  principles  of 
psychology  wisely 
makes  for  a  better 
student  attitude 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thomas  jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Leave  your  troubles  behind 
^  when  you  enter  the  cUusroom. 
Easier  said  than  done?  Probably;  but 
remember— it’s  better  to  f(^ow  the 
advice  than  not.  Give  yourself  the 
chance  to  forget  your  troubles.  You 
won’t  be  able  to  do  a  thing  about 
them  anyway  while  you’re  in  class, 
so  why  be  upset?  It  will  oidy  affect 
your  classroom  performance.  Besides, 
why  inflict  your  troubles  on  the  stu¬ 
dents? 

Fut  your  students  at  their  ease. 
Eliminate  fear  and  dread  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Fear  decreases  confidence  and 
efiBciency;  it  makes  students  unre¬ 
sponsive.  Make  your  students  real¬ 
ize  that  "others— many  others— have 
a  learned  bookkeeping,  so  can  you.” 
Moreover,  make  sure  they  realize 
that  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to 
being  a  commercial  student— and . 
show  it  by  your  own  attitude. 

Build  the  work  on  what  they  actu¬ 
ally  know,  not  on  what  they  are 
“supposed”  to  know.  Avoid  including 
problem  materials  that  are  studded 
with  involved  language  constructions 
and  arithmetical  difiBculties,  since 
such  hurdles  will  definitely  not  put 
students  at  their  ease. 

Let  your  home  assignments  be 
clear  and  solvable;  there’s  nothing 
like  a  very  difBcult  assignment  to 
discourage  students.  Anticipate  the 
pitfalls  in  all  practice  materials,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  being  used  for  home¬ 
work  assignment  purposes.  Avoid 
recourse  to  a  surprise  test;  fur¬ 
thermore,  when  you  plan  a  test, 
plan  for  some  form  of  class  review 
in  preparation  for  it. 

Get  your  students  to  feel  a  need 
for  what  is  being  done.  When  they 
see  the  need  for  any  topic,  they  are 
interested  in  learning  it,  and  the  les¬ 
son  assumes  significance.  When  they 
see  the  need  for  additional  practice, 
they  apply  themselves  more  readily 
than  when  they  see  no  purpose  in 
what  is  taking  place. 

Proceed  gradually,  but  steadily. 
Let  the  students  feel  that  they  are 
making  headway,  but  do  not  over¬ 
whelm  them;  too  much  coverage 
may  not  be  good  for  them.  Take 
time  out  occasionally  to  permit 
everything  that  has  been  studied 
thus  far  to  sink  in. 

The  feeling  of  success  that  comes 
from  a  realization  that  growth  in 
business  skills  and  knowledges  is 
taking  place  eadi  day  is  a  most 
salutary  one.  In  addition,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  up  something  new. 
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however  small,  each  day  serves  to 
cut  down  on  the  total  amount  to  be 
covered,  assures  the  students  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  rushing  at 
a  later  date,  and  allows  for  thorough 
reviews  and  integrating  exercises  at 
the  end. 

Show  respect  for  each  individual 
student.  Each  student  is  a  human  be¬ 
ing  with  feelings  and  sensitivity.  Let 
him  feel  free  to  ask  questions,  seek 
his  opinions,  value  his  suggestions, 
and  he  will  develop  into  a  socially 
useful  person.  And,  because  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  class  work  will  be 
a  favorable  one,  your  teaching  job 
will  become  easier  and  the  work  will 
“take.” 

Ridiculing  any  student  for  what 
he  sayi  and  does  is  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  and  unproductive  of  any  good. 
It  crushes  his  personality  and  may 
have  an  adverse  eflFect  on  class 
morale.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  both 
unfair  and  unwise  to  stigmatize  an 
entire  class. 

Give  each  member  of  the  class  a 
"feeling  of  importance.  Respecting 
the  student  as  an  individual  is  es¬ 
sential;  but  it  is  not  enough.  We 
should  go  one  step  further  and  give 
him  a  feeling  of  importance.  One  of 
the  basic  drives  in  life  is  a  desire 
for  recognition.  When  a  student  re¬ 
turns  after  an  illness,  ask  him  how 
he  is  feeling,  let  him  know  that  he 
was  missed. 

For  some  students,  a  grade  of  75 
is  a  distinct  achievement,  more  so 
than  a  grade  of  90  for  others.  Get 
to  know  who  these  students  are  and 
encourage  them  to  strive  for  the  75. 
If  they  are  discouraged,  they  may 
fail  to  learn  and  will  thus  make 
things  more  diflBcult  for  the  rest  of 
the  class— and  for  you. 

Try  to  bring  out  the  best  that’s  in 
each  student.  Show  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  individual  student  and 
his  work.  He  will  then  wish  to  “put 
his  best  foot  forward.”  If  you  get  to 
understand  your  students  and  their 
problems,  they’ll  be  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  what  you’re  attempt¬ 
ing  in  class. 

Let  yourself  be  guided  by  the  at¬ 
titude,  “I  prefer  to  judge  you  by 
your  best  efiForts,  not  by  your  poorest 
ones.  Therefore,  let  me  have  your 
best  efiForts.” 

You  can  praise  in  public,  but  re¬ 
serve  for  private  conference  any 
negative  criticism.  And,  even  there, 
find  something  to  praise  and  let  the 
student  know  that  you’ll  be  seeking 
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more  to  praise.  Actually  be  on  the 
lookout  for  it— and  seize  the  fiirst  op¬ 
portunity  to  point  out  even  the  slight¬ 
est  improvement. 

Accentuate  the  positive.  This  is 
another  way  of  phrasing  the  old  saw 
that  you  can  accomplish  more  by  us¬ 
ing  honey  than  by  using  vinegar. 
Praise  rather  than  condemn.  When 
students  hear  praise,  they  try  to  re¬ 
spond  in  a  manner  that  will  give 
you  more  to  praise.  When  all  they 
hear  is  condemnation,  they  become 
disc*ouraged  and  stop  applying  their 
best  efiForts,  or  they  deliberately  in¬ 
dulge  in  anti-social  behavior  pat¬ 
terns. 

Compliment  them  on  the  correct 
elements  of  their  work.  Let  them  see 
that  they  are  growing  in  knowledge 
and  skill.  They  will  thus  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  try,  to  care,  and  to  grow 
further. 

Reward  rather  than  punish.  Give 
credit  for  work  done  rather  than  a 
penalty  for  work  not  done.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  dasswork,  homework,  and 
work  at  the  board.  Even  the  most 
skeptical  will  agree  that  “I  find  only 
a  few  id’s  in  your  record”  is  more 
likely  to  evoke  favorable  activity 
than  “I  see  many  zeros  against  you.” 

Lead  each  student  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself.  Let  him  feel  that 
there  is  no  stigma  in  not  going  to 
college,  that  there  is  no  stif^a  in 
taking  a  business  course.  Assure  him 
that  book  knowledge  is  not  every¬ 
thing,  and  that  his  failure  to  succeed 
at  book  learning  is  perhaps  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  school  system  as  his 
own. 

Through  patient  presentation  of 
just  one  thing  at  a  time,  show  the 
student  that  he  can  learn.  \i^hen  he 
realizes  that  he  is  just  as  good  as 
the  next  fellow,  he  will  have  the 
necessary  confidence  in  himself. 
When  you  ask  questions,  direct  a 
simpler  one  to  the  weaker  student, 
in  order  to  show  him  that  he  has 
cause  for  continued  self-confidence. 

Whenever  possible,  develop  the 
new  as  a  restatement  of  the  old. 
Screen  carefully  all  practice  materi¬ 
als,  so  that  all  extraneous  difficulties 
are  removed;  arrange  them  in  order 
of  increasing  diflBculty,  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  bafiBed  by  any  sudden 
jolt.  Make  certain  that  homework 
materials  have  the  effect  of  retain¬ 
ing  student  confidence.  Test  fre¬ 
quently,  using  materials  that  are 
simple  but  which  nonetheless  verify 
whether  the  new  work  has  l^een  mas¬ 


tered.  Self-confidence  will  thus  be 
justified;  the  student  will  see  that 
his  knowledge  is  growing  and  his 
skill  improving. 

Develop  in  the  student  a  feeling 
of  belonging.  Make  him  feel  that  he 
is  part  of  a  group.  Identification  with 
a  group  is  a  distinct  need  of  all 
human  beings,  particularly  of  ado¬ 
lescents.  The  awareness  of  being 
part  of  a  group  does  something  to 
each  member  of  the  class.  As  by¬ 
products,  we  have  solidarity,  morale, 
consensus— real  group  personality. 

When  the  class  develops  a  person¬ 
ality  of  its  own,  being  part  of  the 
group  produces  a  special  thrill  in  the 
students,  and  meeting  with  them  is 
a  joyous  experience  for  the  teacher. 

When  the  proper  class  spirit  is 
present,  disciplinary  problems  are 
generally  nonexistent.  And  when 
any  do  arise,  the  comment,  "You’re 
annoying  the  class,”  or,  "You’re  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  class,”  or,  "You’re 
preventing  us  from  making  headway” 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  rest 
of  the  group;  the  oflFense  is  truly  a 
social  one,  not  a  personal  one. 

Be  sure  your  classroom  reflects  a 
proper  emotional  climate.  A  happy 
environment  makes  for  happy  work¬ 
ers.  Regardless  of  the  difiSculty  of 
the  topic,  the  work  can  be  learned  just 
as  readily— as  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
readily— in  an  atmosphere  that  is  free 
from  tension  as  in  one  that  is  charged 
widi  tension. 

Stay  calm.  Remember  that  a  ner¬ 
vous  teacher  makes  a  class  nervous. 
Even  on  the  day  of  a  test,  there  is 
no  need  for  injecting  any  note  of 
tension  that  will  only  add  to  the 
traditionally  tense  attitude  with 
which  students  approach  an  exami¬ 
nation. 

Consider  student  responses  and 
behavior  as  clues  for  guidance.  We 
have  seen  over  and  over  that  “prob¬ 
lem  students”  are  simply  students 
with  problems.  No  doubt  there  are 
deviants  in  a!iy  group  of  people— and 
not  all  r)ur  shidents  have  been 
screened.  Besides,  some  students 
may  be  disturbed  because  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  not  yet  manifested 
themselves.  Consequently,  we  should 
not  be  quick  to  blame  the  students 
nor  to  condemn  the  school  admin¬ 
istration  for  having  programmed 
these  students  into  our  classes.  In¬ 
stead,  we  can  assist  the  guidance  of¬ 
fice  in  helping  these  students  by  re¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  department 
office,  guidance  coun.selor,  or  dean. 
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Make  General  Business 


DIFFERENT 


If  your  general  business  class  is  boring^ 
follow  the  example  of  this  enterprising  teacher. 


ETHEL  HALE 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 


Many  teac:hers  lxx)k  uiwn 

a  course  in  general  business  as 
a  burden  they  must  endure  so  that 
they  may  teach  the  other  business 
subjects.  I  must  confess  that  when  1 
first  began  teaching  I  felt  the  same 
way.  But  when  I  saw  the  eager  young 
faces  of  my  students,  all  anxious  to 
h^arn  something  about  the  world  of 
bijsiness,  I  wondered  why  I  should 
have  this  attitude.  Could  it  have  been 
because  I  overheard  last  year’s  stu¬ 
dents  make  remarks  like  “Just  another 
dull  class!”  or  “You  take  general 
business  when  you  can’t  learn  any¬ 
thing  else!” 

I  noticed  that  the  same  remarks 
were  never  made  about  the  science 
classes  or  the  math  classes,  and  I 
knew  that  some  of  the.se  students  did 
not  like  these  courses  any  better  than 
general  business. 

I  began  to  analyze  the  situation, 
trying  to  be  as  objective  about  it  as 
I  could.  “Why  are  my  students  bored 
in  general  business,  and  so  enthusiastic 
about  typewriting?”  I  asked  myself. 
It  was  a  blow  to  my  pride,  but  the 
answer  was,  “It’s  because  you  have 
made  it  that  way.”  I  told  myself,  “You 
are  forever  having  the  students  do 
something  different  in  typewriting- 
writing  personal  letters,  competing 
with  each  other  for  speed,  putting 
charts  on  the  wall  to  show  their 
progress.  Yet  what  are  you  doing  to 
make  the  general  business  class  in¬ 


teresting  and  important  to  them?” 

A  truthful  answer  could  have  been 
that  1  was  following  the  text:  the 
students  were  being  given  the  knowl¬ 
edge  required.  But  I  knew  this  was 
not  enough.  The  air  of  enthusiasm  I 
felt  in  iny  other  classes  was  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  in  general  business. 

On  that  day  I  faced  the  fact  that 
I  had  been  cheating  my  students.  I 
determined  to  give  iny  eager  young 
general  business  cla.sses  the  same 
fair  treatment  my  typewriting,  short¬ 
hand,  and  office  practice  classes  re¬ 
ceived. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  and 
decided  that  I  would  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  was  different,  something 
that  would  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  school,  something  that 
would  make  the  student  body  take 
notice  and  say,  “Why,  that’s  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  class!” 

The  first  idea  did  not  come  easily. 
I  suppose  that  somewhere  in  my 
education  I  had  been  “brainwashed” 
to  accept  the  idea  that  general  busi¬ 
ness  was  dull  and  always  would  be.  I 
thought  back  to  my  own  college  days 
and  tried  to  remember  what  had 
created  enthusiasm  among  us. 

A  popular  custom  at  my  school 
was  the  setting  aside  of  one  day  a 
year  on  which  everyone  wore  the 
school  colors.  I  remember  that  dur¬ 
ing  my  four  years  there,  I  always 
felt  especially  proud  to  see  everyone 


in  school  colors  moving  from  class 
to  class,  and  knowing  1  was  a  part 
of  the  s(diool.  This,  then,  was  iny 
first  idea.  We  would  show  the  English 
classes,  the  science  classes,  and  the 
math  classes  that  we  were  proud  of 
our  school,  and  of  our  course  in  gen¬ 
eral  business. 

The  next  day  I  said  to  my  three 
classes,  “Let’s  try  something  different 
this  week.  Let’s  show  all  the  other 
students  that  we  are  studying  general 
business,  and  that  we’re  proud  of  it. 
Since  our  school  colors  are  red  and 
gray,  let’s  all  wear  something  red  and 
gray  this  Friday.”  I  must  admit  that 
the  students  stared  at  one  another, 
not  quite  understanding  what  I  was 
up  to.  “Now,  you’re  proud  of  your 
school,  aren’t  you?”  I  asked.  The 
answer  was,  of  course,  a  unanimous 
“yes.”  “Then  you’re  proud  of  its 
colors,  aren’t  you?”  I  continued. 
Again  the  same  answer.  “So  let’s 
wear  the  school  colors  on  Friday  and 
show  everyone  that  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  class  is  proud  of  its  school  and 
doesn’t  hesitate  to  show  it.” 

When  Friday  came,  I  dutifully 
wore  a  gray  suit  decorated  with  a 
wide  red  belt,  and  found  myself 
among  93  students  who  were  wearing 
the  same  gay  colors.  'The  enthusiasm 
of  my  first  class  that  morning  was 
boundless.  One  would  have  thought 
that  we  had  conceived  the  most 
original  idea  in  history. 
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That  afternoon  there  was  a  football 
pep  rally  that  everyone  attended.  The 
principal  got  up  before  the  entire 
student  assembly  and  said,  “It  looks 
as  though  the  General  Business  class¬ 
es  have  the  real  school  spirit.  Just 
look  at  all  that  red  and  gray  around 
the  auditorium.”  I  have  never  seen 
greater  pride  on  the  faces  of  my 
students. 

CXir  general  business  class  created 
such  enthusiasm  with  this  idea,  that 
School  Colors  Day  is  now  an  annual 
event  for  the  entire  school. 

Once  I  had  taken  the  first  step,  I 
found  that  ideas  for  stimulating  the 
class  were  plentiful.  We  were  just 
beginning  to  study  checks,  so  I  asked 
the  students  to  have  their  parents 
write  out  a  check  to  them  for  their 
next  day’s  lunch.  Since  all  lunches 
were  25  cents,  this  was  no  problem. 
(Even  if  there  had  been  no  fixed 
price,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
for  them  to  decide  what  they  wanted 
for  lunch  the  next  day  and  how  much 
it  would  cost.)  When  I  told  them 
about  this  plan,  I  asked  them  not  to 
tell  anyone  about  it.  “Make  everyone 
curious,”  I  said.  “You’ll  enjoy  it  more 
that  way.” 

Next  day,  when  they  went  through 
the  lunch  line,  each  student  eagerly 
presented  his  25-cent  check  to  the 
cashier,  proudly  endorsing  it.  The 
first  check  aroused  no  curiosity.  Even 
the  cashier  took  it  in  her  stride. 

But  when  another  student  gave  her 
a  check  she  said,  “Hmm,  that  makes 
two  checks  today.  First  time  that’s 
ever  happened.”  But  even  before  all 
of  the  91  checks  had  been  given  to 
her,  all  for  the  cwrect  amount,  we 
could  no  longer  fool  her.  She  had 
caught  on.  “It’s  that  general  business 
cla.ss  again,”  she  said  with  a  smile. 
“What  won’t  they  think  of  next!” 

By  this  time  our  classes  had  be¬ 
come  the  talk  of  the  school,  but  the 
climax  came  when  we  began  to 
study  telegrams.  I  asked,  “What  about 
sending  a  telegram  from  the  members 
of  the  class?’  “But  whom  would  we 
send  it  to?”  someone  asked.  That 
weekend  the  football  team  was  going 
to  meet  its  greatest  rival,  so  I  said, 
“How  about  sending  a  message  to  the 
football  team?  After  all,  we  do  want 
them  to  win,  don’t  we?”  Thunderous 
applause  gave  me  their  answer. 

To  make  each  student  feel  that  it 
was  his  telegram,  everyone  contrib¬ 
uted  a  penny.  It  was  the  first  tele¬ 
gram  the  team  ever  received,  and 
the  captain  read  it  before  the  game 


Once  you  learn  to  consider  weakness  in 
spelling  a  condition  that  must  be  lived  with  rather  than  a  handicap  which 
can  be  cured,  you  will  be  happier  in  your  teaching.  Perhaps  a  few  of  your 
students  will  become  infallible  spellers;  but  it  is  easier  to  teach  your  dog  to 
purr  than  to  expect  perfection  in  spelling  from  every  student.  It  is  no  longer 
heresy  to  admit  that  the  average  speller  often  becomes  a  capable  office 
worker. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  words  that  the  student  will  encounter  in  trans- 
scription:  the  word  he  knows  he  will  type  accurately;  the  word  he  does  not 
know  he  will  look  up;  but  the  word  he  thinks  he  knows  and  doesn’t  will 
make  his  transcript  unmailable. 

During  the  first  weeks,  I  do  nothing  about  spelling.  To  learn  to  read 
shorthand  fluently  and  to  write  outlines  legibly  are  the  primary  objectives 
and  much  else  of  unquestioned  worth  must  be  sacrificed.  The  innovation  of 
the  “marginal  reminder”  revolutionized  the  integration  of  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation  with  skill  development.  'There  are  rich  rewards  when  students  are 
encouraged  to  use  them  correctly  and  faithfully. 

Students  expect  a  teacher  to  have  one  eccentricity.  Make  yours  spelling. 
Be  evangelistic  about  it  in  such  a  winning  way  that  students  will  humor  you. 
Give  a  lx)nus  for  finding  misspellings  on  billboards  or  signs.  “Well-trimed 
meats”  at  the  new  supermarket  or  “pleasent  restaurant”  at  the  coffee  shop 
can  be  almost  as  exciting  as  the  discovery  of  uranium.  When  your  Danny 
dashes  in  with  an  announcement  that  pnK'laims  “Sponsered  by  Sophmores” 
and  the  class  breaks  into  a  smattering  of  applause,  you  know  that  Danny 
is  finally  aware  that  spelling  is  vital,  alive,  fimctional. 

After  the  students  become  aware  of  spelling,  they  must  be  shown  the 
efficient  use  of  a  dictionary.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  both  20,000  Words  and 
a  desk  dictionary  at  each  work  station,  as  well  as  an  unabridged  dictionary 
on  a  revolving  stand.  Take  a  few  minutes  to  drill  on  finding  words  in  the 
dictionary  quickly;  stress  the  use  of  the  guide  words  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

Reserve  some  bulletin  board  space  each  week  for  the  dozen  most  fre- 
ciuently  misspelled  vyords.  Choose  the  poorest  spellers  to  tabulate  the  errors 
on  the  transcripts.  Lend  them  letter  patterns  and  provide  bright  colored 
paper  from  which  to  cut  out  the  words.  'The  list  can  be  put  up  each  Monday 
and  three  or  four  well-chosen  sentences  on  Friday  can  be  used  to  test  these 
words.  Poster  paper  can  be  saved  and  used  for  cumulative  display  and 
review  later  in  the  semester. 


I  realize  that  the  use  of  spelling  lists  has  weaknesses  and  that  students 
may  do  well  on  a  list  test  and  still  miss  the  words  in  context.  'The  best  list  is 
the  student’s  own  record  of  his  stumbling  blocks.  An  index  card  with  about 
twenty  personal  “demons”  can  save  much  dictionary  time  in  both  office 
and  classroom. 

<  Each  year  the  sch(K)ls  in  our  area  have  participated  wholeheartedly  in 
"  the  National  Office  Management  Association  International  Spelling  Contest. 
For  details  you  can  contact  the  education  chairman  of  your  nearest  NOM.\ 
group  or  write  to  NOMA  headquarters,  1931  Old  York  Road,  Willow 
p  Grove,  Pa.  Beautiful  certificates  are  awarded  those  who  get  perfect  papers. 

I  Our  business  department  has  given  school  awards  to  those  missing  only 

p  one  or  two  words.  Successful  candidates  get  front-page  recognition  in  the 
^  school  paper  and  usually  get  their  picture  in  the  local  papers, 
p  There  will  never  be  a  miracle  cure  for  spelling  weakness,  but  improve- 
i  ment  will  continue  in  direct  proportion  to  patient,  thoughtful,  continual 
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in  front  of  1,500  students.  Applause 
broke  out  spontaneously  for  the  93 
proud  general  business  students.  And 
they  are  still  convinced  that  their 
telegram  led  the  team  to  victory. 

I  believe  one  of  the  best  things 
the  class  did  was  to  send  letters  to 
our  cooks.  The  meals  we  were  served 
generally  consisted  of  inexpensive 
foods,  typical  a  public  school. 
When  we  studied  letter  writing,  I 
told  the  class  we  would  write  to  the 
cooks  and  tell  them  which  dishes  they 
served  were  best.  The  students  voted 
on  what  dish  they  liked  best.  At  first, 

I  will  admit,  they  balked.  But  then, 
thinking  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  they  came  up  with  sev¬ 
eral  dishes  they  thought  were  good. 

EUidi  of  my  three  classes  chose  a 
different  dish.  The  first  one  decided 
that  hot  dogs  with  chili  was  best, 
the  second  voted  for  escaUoped  com, 
and  the  third  for  devil’s  food  cake 
with  caramel  icing.  In  each  class  the 
students  composed  and  wrote  the  let¬ 
ter  themselves.  The  class  as  a  whole 
then  chose  the  best-looking  letter  to 
send. 

Our  cooks  had  never  been  shown 
such  appreciation  for  their  work.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  general  business  class  made 
itself  felt.  Although  the  cooks  had 
the  same  inexpensive  foods  to  work 
with,  they  put  more  care  into  their 
preparation,  eagerly  tried  new  rec¬ 
ipes,  and  seasoned  the  food  so  care¬ 
fully  that  even  the  best  restaurant  in 
town  would  not  have  been  ashamed 
of  it. 

Some  teachers  may  feel  that  such 
a  program  in  a  general  business  class 
requires  too  much  thought.  If  you 
feel  that  way,  let  the  students  do  the 
work  for  you.  I  am  sure  that  your 
classes  can  spare  fifteen  minutes  a 
week  to  think  of  ideas  that  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Don’t  let  them  do  it  individu¬ 
ally,  though.  'This  must  be  a  group 
activity.  Tell  them  to  suggest  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  to  their  minds  (and 
I  mean  anything).  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  clever  ideas  30  high  school 
students  can  come  up  with  in  a 
quarter  hour  of  working  together. 
They  may  need  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  get  started,  but  once  they’re 
off,  they’ll  be  giving  you  ideas  faster 
than  you  can  write  them  on  the 
board. 

So,  if  your  students  think  that  G.B. 
stands  for  general  bore,  give  them 
enthusiasm  with  something  different. 
Teaching  this  class  will  become  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  chore. 
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Vocational  guidanco.  Five  publications  of  the  National  Association  & 
Council  of  Business  Schools,  Suite  407,  2400— 16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
9,  D.C.,  are:  “Accountancy  as  a  Career  Field”  (61p.,  15  cents,)  “Secretary¬ 
ship  as  a  Career  Field”  (24p.,  15  cents),  “Standards  of  Practice  for  Private 
Business  Schools”  (16p.,  10  cents),  “Directory  of  Business  Schools  in  the 
United  States”  (20p.,  10  cents),  and  “Opportunity  for  Youth  Through 
Business  Education”  (16p.,  10  cents). 

Economics  matorials.  In  order  to  t)e  placed  on  the  maiUng  list  for  the 
weekly  chart  service,  “Road  Maps  of  Industry,”  which  is  free  to  high 
.school  teachers,  administrators,  and  staff  members  of  schools  for  teacher 
education,  address  your  request  to  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Inc,,  460  Paric  Avenue,  New  Yoric  22,  N.Y.  Also  ask  for  a  copy  of  their 
free  educational  catalog  which  lists  publications  of  the  Board. 

Audio>visual  idaas.  Two  booklets  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  and 
sch(M>I  administrate^  are  “A  Treasure  Chest  of  Audio-Visual  Ideas,”  which 
gives  suggestions  on  using  films  and  “How  Industry  Profits  from  the  Use 
of  Sound  Films,”  Both  were  published  in  1958  and  are  free.  Write  to  Victor 
Aniinatograph  Corp.,  Dept.  TC,  Plainville,  Conn. 

Businats  terms.  You  will  be  sure  to  want  the  booklet  “100  Definitions  of 
Business  Terms”  compiled  from  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  feature,  ‘Today’s 
Definition.”  This  excellent  reference  costs  only  35  cents.  The  address: 
Chicago  Tribune,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Economic  geography.  Two  publications  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.  will  interest  teachers  planning  a  unit  on  conservation. 
“Policy  Declarations  on  Natural  Resources”  is  free.  “Conservation  is  Cood 
Business”  contains  12  illustrated  articles  on  conservation  practices  by  major 
natural  resources  industries,  free  and  inexpensive  literature,  and  lists  of 
references  containing  additional  information  about  industries  and  their  oper¬ 
ations  (50  cents).  For  your  copies  write  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Wa.shington  6,  D.C. 


Dress  right.  If  you  wish  to  receive  the  school  “Dress  Right”  program  kit, 
write  to  American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  Dept.  S,  386  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  This  group  has  designed  a  program  which  may 
well  change  student  dress  standards  and  contribute  to  more  acceptable  stu¬ 
dent  behavior.  The  Institute’s  program  is  based  essentially  on  the  one  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Inter  High  School  Student  Council  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  It  is 
geared  not  only  to  combat  sloppy  dress  both  in  and  out  of  school,  but  to 
discourage  imitation  of  hoodlum  attire. 

Beauty  guide.  How  to  make  the  most  of  your  looks  is  discussed  in  “Mc¬ 
Call’s  Guide  to  Beauty.”  Write  to  McCall’s  Modem  Homemaker,  P.O.  Box 
1390,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  and  enclose  25  cents. 
In  Canada  write  to  462  Front  Street  West,  Toronto  2B,  and  enclose  25 
cents  in  coin  only. 

FBI  Story.  “The  Story  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation”  is  available 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  A  brochure,  “Facts  About  a  Career  in  the  FBI,”  is 
also  free. 
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TYPING  STANDARDS 

( Continued  from  page  31 ) 

Conclusions,  Rocommondotions 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
typewriting,  the  majority  of  the 
schools  desire  a  minimum  speed  of 
from  35  to  49  words  a  minute.  The 
majority  of  the  personnel  directors 
reported  a  desired  speed  of  from  40 
to  54  warn.  This  indicates  that  the 
standards  of  businesses  are  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  schools.  This 
is  probably  the  reason  why  some 
businesses  ofiFer  on-the-job  training  to 
upgrade  the  typewriting  rates  of 
their  employees. 

The  majority  of  the  typewriting 
teachers  indicated  that  they  allow  a 
maximum  of  three  errors  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  typewriting. 
The  majority  of  the  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  reported  that  they  allow  five 
errors.  Their  firms  desire  a  higher 
level  of  speed,  but  their  accuracy 
requirements  are  not  so  strict  as  the 
schools’. 

Both  groups  surveyed  put  em¬ 
phasis  on  straight-copy  timed  writ¬ 
ings  and  letters  as  means  of  meas¬ 
uring  typing  skills.  The  majority  of 
the  teachers  also  emphasize  tabula¬ 
tion,  but  this  was  mentioned  by  only 
one  personnel  director. 

In  addition  to  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy,  the  teachers  emphasize  periph¬ 
eral  job  skills.  Only  two  teachers 
mentioned  correct  work  habits;  busi¬ 
nesses  also  emphasize  peripheral  job 
skills,  but  stress  personality,  appear¬ 
ance,  and  intelligence  as  well. 

0\ir  committee  recommends  the 
following: 

1.  A  comparison  study  should  be 
made  to  determine  whether  a  school 
with  a  work-experience  program  has 
a  more  realistic  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  business  than  one 
without  such  a  program. 

2.  A  comparative  analysis  should 
be  made  of  schools  and  businesses 
in  six  other  cities,  or  on  a  wider 
population  basis,  to  see  whether  sim¬ 
ilar  conclusions  are  reached. 

3.  A  study  should  be  made  com¬ 
paring  schools  with  businesses  that 
offer  on-the-job  training  for  typists 
before  and/or  after  employment. 

4.  Schools  and  businesses  should 
make  a  joint  analysis  of  standardized 
tests  used  for  examining  prospective 
typist  employees,  with  a  view  toward 
correlating  the  objectives  of  the 
schools  and  the  requirements  ol 
business. 


Many  a  seemingly  good  idea  can  leave 
you  way  out  on  a  limb  if  you  follow  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  theoretically 
at  least.  Take  the  one  some  of  lis  were  discussing  in  a  round  table  recently. 
Someone  in  the  group  proposed  that  a  twelve-month  school  term  was  a 
must  if  we’re  going  to  compete  with  or  get  ahead  of  the  Russians  scholastic- 
ally.  (I’m  merely  reporting,  please  understand.) 

“I’ve  figured  it  out,”  he  said,  “and  I’ve  discovered  that  a  Russian  student 
in  the  ninth  grade  has  been  in  attendance  as  many  hours  as  one  of  ours 
has  when  he  graduates.  The  only  way  for  us  to  get  in  as  much  schooling 
will  be  to  go  to  a  twelve-month  term. 

Before  I  knew  it,  the  whole  group  was  busily  considering  the  possibilities 
of  universal  twelve-month  schools. 

“But,  hold  on  just  a  minute,”  said  someone.  “Leaving  the  personal  desir¬ 
ability  or  nondesirability  angle  alone  for  now,  let’s  consider  the  practicality 
of  the  idea.  Let’s  even  suppose  that  parents  and  other  taxpayers  bought 
the  idea  and  that  twelve-month  school  terms  went  into  effect.  Just  when 
would  adults  get  in  their  vacations?  If  a  different  set  of  parenb,  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  children,  went  trailing  off  on  a  two-week  vacation  every 
week,  what  kind  of  a  learning  situation  would  prevail  in  the  classroom? 
Wouldn’t  teachers  and  students  be  eternally  making  up  and  catching  up 
with  their  work?” 

There  was  a  pause— but  not  for  Icmg.  Somebody  had  a  ready  solution  in 
the  form  of  an  eleven-month  school  term.  That  would  leave  a  whole  month 
to  cover  all  adult  vacations  (if  they  must  be  child-accompanied).  No  classes 
would  be  disrupted  by  families  dashing  hither  and  yon  at  different  times. 


"It  would  work,  once  we  got  used  to  the  idea,”  said  the  original  pro¬ 
ponent.  The  life  of  the  American  public  revolves  around  the  nine  or  ten 
month  school  term.  It  could  around  the  eleven.” 

“When  I  mentally  apply  that  to  my  own  community,  it  doesn’t  seem 
workable,”  said  someone  slowly.  “That  would  mean  that  the  retailer  and 
all  his  clerks,  the  milkman,  the  garage  owner,  the  delivery  man,  the  doctor, 
the  dentist,  the  banker,  the  teacher,  and  the  garbage  collector  would  all 
be  leaving  with  their  children  at  the  same  time.  It  just  wouldn’t  work.” 

"But  it  would!”  the  other  came  back,  adding  a  bit  facetiously,  “There 
wouldn’t  be  any  need  for  the  banker,  the  doctor,  or  the  garbage  collector 
with  all  the  ’trade’  on  vacation.”  Then,  warming  to  his  subject,  “If  one 
month  of  the  year  became  vacation  time  for  everyone,  more  families  might 
take  vacations,  since  there  would  be  nothing  doing  at  home.” 

“Who  would  take  care  of  the  great  influx  of  tourists?”  some  practical 
soul  solemnly  asked.  “And  if  we  built  thousands  of  new  resorts  to  do  so, 
just  when  would  all  the  resort  owners  and  their  families  take  their  vacations 
without  disrupting  the  schools?  And  what  would  keep  the  tourist  resorts 
from  going  bankrupt  because  their  season  was  cut  to  one  month  out  of 
twelve?  And  what  month  would  we  pick?  The  one  when  skiing  is  good,  or 
fishing,  or  water  skiing?  Or  will  we  have  to  rotate  that  one  month?” 

Well,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  sometimes  a  seemingly  good  idea 
doesn’t  turn  out  to  be  too  practical  when  followed  to  its  logical  conclusifin. 
Ever  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  your  teaching?  Don’t  answer,  but  it  bears 
thinking  about.  And,  perhaps,  as  one  quiet  person  in  the  group  sensibly 
suggested  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  “The  solution  to  the  problem  may 
lie  in  doing  a  better  job  with  the  time  we  already  have  allotted  to  teaching.” 
That  bears  thinking  about  too. 
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CARfER  PLANNING 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
Hahky:  What  job? 

Betty:  Haven’t  you  heard?  Pat’s 
going  to  be  private  secretary  to  one 
of  the  big  wheels  with  Home  Finance. 

Bill;  Pat,  you’re  going  to  give  up  a 
c-ollege  career  to  work? 

Pat:  Surel  What’s  wrong  with  a  pay- 
check  right  now  instead  of  four  years 
from  now? 

Bill;  Don’t  you  know  statistics  show 
that  the  income  of  college  graduates 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  .high 
school  graduates? 

Pat:  Maybe  so,  but  a  part— an  im- 
IKirtant  part— of  my  immediate  future 
is  to  get  a  husband,  a  cottage,  and,  I 
hope  within  a  year,  the  joy  of  a  set 
of  twins. 

Bill:  Fast  planning,  isn’t  it?  You 
sure  you’ll  be  able  to  manage  all  that 
efficiently? 

Pat:  After  having  had  the  three  basic- 
business  courses  in  this  school,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  that  I  know  about  budget¬ 
ing,  saving,  banking,  credit  purchas¬ 
ing,  insurance,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  an  efficient  home  manager. 

Bill:  Okay,  Pat,  we  give  up.  Go  on 
and  get  married,  and  we  wish  you 
happiness  ever  after.  (He  gives  her  a 
pat  on  the  shoulder.  She  smiles. ) 

Betty:  Harry,  what  will  your  major 
be  in  college? 

Harry:  Now,  Betty,  you’ve  heard  me 
say  more  than  once  that  I’m  going  to 
be  an  M.  D.  and  make  a  lot  of 
dough. 

Betty:  That’s  a  long  grind.  Your  wife 
had  better  know  alxnit  installment 
buying.  You  won’t  have  much  money 
for  a  long  time. 

Harry:  1  heard  just  the  other  day 
that  a  wife  never  gets  out  of  breath 
at  one  kind  of  running— ninning  up 
bills. 

Bill:  I  heard  this  one:  Don’t  always 
give  your  wife  credit,  she  likes  a  lit¬ 
tle  cash,  too. 

Harry:  Please  stop  worrying  about 
my  wife.  But  I  do  want  Nancy  to  go 
to  the  same  college  I  do,  so  I  can 
look  after  her.  She’s  going  to  be  a  lab 
technician,  you  know.  We’ll  be  taking 
some  of  the  same  courses. 

Joe:  Don’t  work  so  fast.  I  have  a 
part-time  job  all  lined  up  for  Nancy 


at  tlie  school  where  I’m  going.  I’m 
entering  the  law  school  there.  Nancy 
won’t  have  to  be  in  my  classes  to 
help  me  make  my  grades.  (Joe  and 
Harry  look  daggers  at  each  other, 
while  Haney  shows  that  she  is  enfoy- 
ing  her  popularity.) 

Harry:  Aren’t  you  going  with  me, 
Nancy? 

Joe:  No,  she  is  not! 

Betty:  Our  economics  teacher  says 
income  is  something  one  can’t  live 
without— or  within.  I  believe  you  boys 
have  just  about  that  same  problem 
over  Nancy.  How  nice  to  be  so 
wanted. 

Bill:  Honest  confession  Ls  good  for 
the  soul.  Betty,  life  wouldn’t  be  worth 
living  without  you  to  spend  all  that 
money  on  that  I’m  going  to  make  as 
a  stockbroker  about  four  years  from 
now. 

Betty:  I’ve  heard  stuff  like  that  from 
you  for  about  six  years. 

Joe:  Don’t  worry  uliout  Betty,  Bill. 
If  you  don’t  get  her,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  others.  After  a  man  becomes 
filthy  rich,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
women  willing  to  take  him  to  the 
cleaners.  (All  laugh.) 

Pat:  Bill,  how  did  you  ever  decide  to 
lx*  a  stockbroker? 

Bill:  There  are  two  or  three  con¬ 
tributing  influences.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  two  uncles  who  have  done  well 
at  it.  And  when  we  studied  that  unit 
on  “Stocks  and  Bonds  and  How  'They 
Work,”  I  became  more  interested 
than  ever.  I  think  it’ll  be  fascinating. 
I’m  really  looking  forward  to  it. 

Pat:  Everyone  seems  to  be  lined  up 
now— Bill  a  stockbroker,  Nancy  a 
lab  technician,  Harry  a  doctor,  Joe 
an  attorney.  By  the  way,  we’ve  all 
confessed  but  you,  Betty.  Are  you 
going  to  be  anything? 

Betty:  No,  I’m  just  interested  in  the 
future  for  its  own  sake,  because  I’m 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
there.  (All  laugh.) 

Nancy:  We  know  you  better  than 
that.  No  one  has  more  glamorous  air 
castles  than  you  do.  ( She  looks  at  the 
others.)  Betty  has  had  four  years  of 
home  economics. 

Harry:  You’re  going  to  get  married 
right  away  too,  then? 

Betty:  No— but,  of  course,  I  haven’t 
been  asked  yet.  I  can  assure  you, 
though,  that  Miss  Vaughn  has  taught 


us  plenty  about  family  finance  in  her 
home  ec  classes. 

Joe:  Can  you  make  a  nickel  out  of 
four  pennies? 

Betty:  I  know  what  economy  is,  all 
right.  I  know  about  budgeting,  home 
furnishing,  credit  purchasing,  banking, 
and  saving— a  lot  that  my  mother 
didn’t  know  when  she  finished  high 
.school. 

Joe:  You  seem  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
home  ec.  Is  that  all  you’ve  learned? 
And  you  still  haven’t  told  us  what 
you’re  going  to  do.  I  did  hear  Nancy- 
say  several  minutes  ago  that  you  were 
going  to  college. 

Harry:  Yeah,  Betty,  don’t  be  so 
secretive. 

Betty:  No,  Joe,  home  ec  isn’t  all  I’ve 
learned.  How  could  it  be,  when  I  had 
Mr.  Hall’s  business-law  class  and  Mr. 
James’s  advanced  economics  class?  I 
learned  in  law  that  a  woman  likes  a 
man  with  a  will  of  his  own— if  it’s 
made  out  in  her  favor.  (Pause  for 
time  for  laughter.)  I  learned  in  eco¬ 
nomics  that  there  is  always  something 
to  be  thankful  for;  if  you  can’t  pay 
your  bills,  be  thankful  you’re  not  one 
of  your  creditors.  (All  laugh.) 

Bill:  I  remember  another  one  we 
learned  in  that  class,  too:  “A  modem 
man  is  one  who  drives  a  mortgaged 
car  over  a  bond-financed  highway 
with  gas  bought  on  a  credit  card.” 
(All  laugh.) 

Joe:  That  brings  back  what  I  learned 
from  Mr.  James:  “Money  still  talks, 
but  it’s  gradually  losing  its  voice.” 

Harry:  And  this  one:  “About  the 
time  you  struggle  up  to  the  Joneses, 
they  refinance.” 

Nancy:  Here  we  are,  already  starting 
to  reminisce,  and  we’re  only  out  of 
high  school  today! 

Joe:  We’re  not  reminiscing  —  we’re 
just  recalling  some  of  the  wisecracks 
Mr.  James  had  jotted  down  in  the 
margin  of  his  textbook. 

Harry:  He  was  a  pretty  good  old 
codger— plenty  sharp— and  never  had 
a  class  period  without  at  least  one 
joke. 

Bill:  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  we  have 
a  swell  set  of  teachers  hero. 

Betty:  I  think  so,  too.  Most  of  them 
remind  us  that  we  have  an  important 
future  to  prepare  for  and  that  our 
opportunities  are  rich  if  we’ll  only 
reach  out  for  them.  (Continued) 
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Nancy:  Yes,  what  was  that  Mr.  Hill 
said  in  that  little  pep  talk  of  his  in 
assembly  last  week?  “What  the  future 
holds  for  us  depends  on  what  we 
hold  for  the  future.” 

Betty:  He  also  said,  “The  brighter 
you  are,  the  more  you  need  to  learn.” 
You  might  think  about  that,  Pat. 
Even  with  your  straight  A  record  and 
a  good  job  already  offered  you,  col¬ 
lege  would  still  be  the  wisest  choice. 

Pat:  No  one  can  move  me— I’m  just 
like  a  stone  now.  But  more  power  to 
you  five  who  are  going. 

Harry:  If  I’m  right,  Betty  still  hasn’t 
told  us  of  her  goal  in  life.  We  know 
you’re  going  to  college,  but  what 
then? 

Betty:  111  do  one  of  two  things— be 
a  home-economics  teacher  or  a  home- 
demonstration  agent.  Either  of  these 
will  make  me  happy,  because  I’ll  have 
an  opportunity  to  assist  others  in 
making  the  best  use  of  what  they 
have  in  order  to  create  desirable 
homes  with  better  standards  of  living, 
and  I’ll  be  able  to  help  people  in 
underprivileged  homes  to  overcome 
some  of  their  difficulties. 

Joe:  Good  for  old  serious-minded 
Betty!  You’ll  make  a  wonderful  wife 
for  some  wise-minded  economist. 

Betty:  Gee,  thanks!  But  I’ve  noticed 
that  boys  always  think  of  what  a  nice 
wife  I’m  going  to  make  for  someone 
else. 

Bill:  I  proposed  to  you  about  ten 
minutes  ago— didn’t  you  hear  me? 

Betty:  And  as  I  said  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  ago,  six  years  of  that  has  become 
a  joke.  Besides,  I’m  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  red  hair,  freckles,  a  winsome 
smile,  and  big  broad  shoulders. 

Bill:  You’re  so  cruel,  Betty!  You  just 
break  my  heart! 

Joe:  Folks,  it’s  time  this  party  ended. 

Harry  (mournfully):  Oh,  isn’t  this 
sad.  (He  pulls  a  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  covers  his  face.)  Now 
we’re  all  together— tomorrow  well  be 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  (All  rise 
and  get  ready  to  leave.) 

Nancy:  All  we  need  now,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  proceeds  of  an  oil  well  to 
start  us  on  our  way  in  our  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  fame  we’re  looking  for¬ 
ward  to. 

Joe:  Or  a  sizable  investment  in  South 
American  Gold  and  Platinum. 

(Curtain) 
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UNTIMELY  SUIT 


I  FINISHED  THE  CARPENTRY  WORK 
8  YEARS  AGO,  BUT  YOU  STILL  HAVENT 
PAID  A  CENT.  I’LL  SUE/ 


WILL  HE  COLLECT  IN  COURT? 


ANNOUNc;tJi:  There  is  a  time  limit  within  which  to  sue  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contract.  The  period  set  by  statute  varies  in  different 
states.  Here’s  a  problem  in  which  the  restriction  of  time  to  sue  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter. 

('heditor;  This  has  lieen  going  on  long  enough  now.  For  the  last 
time,  when  are  you  going  to  pay  me  for  the  carpentry  I  did  for  you? 
I’m  tired  of  waiting. 

Debtor:  I  keep  telling  you  Ill  pay.  It  isn’t  that  I  don’t  want  to  pay 
you;  it’s  just  that  I  don’t  have  the  money  now. 

Creditor:  The  same  old  song.  You’ve  been  saying  that  now  for  eight 
years,  and  I’ve  been  sympathetic  too  long. 

Debtor:  I  know,  you’ve  been  very  patient.  Believe  me,  I  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten.  Youll  get  your  money. 

Creditor:  You  bet  I  will.  And  not  by  waiting  for  you  either.  Eight 
years  is  long  enough.  Now  Ill  take  it  to  court  and  let  a  judge  get ' 
my  money  for  me. 

Announcer:  How  would  the  court  decide?  Will  the  carpenter  collect 
the  money  owed  to  him? 

DECISION:  No.  The  statute  of  limitations  for  a  suit  for  breach 
of  contract  is  generally  six  years.  (Since  this  is  governed  by  state 
law,  the  time  limit  differs  in  some  states. ) 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on  office 
customs.  Note  that  the  autho/s  ideas  uAU  not  be  found  in  the  average 
textbook;  before  using  the  material,  you  may  wish  to  warn  students 
what  to  expect.  The  column  is  marked  off  in  groups  of  20  standard 
words  and  may  be  dictated  at  any  desired  speed. 

8.  Take-Home  Pay 

At  the  end  of  each  we^  or  month,  or  every  two  weeks,  or  twice 
a  month,  there  is  a  pleasant  office  custom  known^  as  payday.  This 
means  that  you  are  paid  for  the  work  your  boss  knew  you  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  after  he  gave  you  more  than*  you  could  do.  The  green 
paper  you  receive  is  called  take-home  pay.  The  reason  it  is  called 
take-home  pay  is  that  it  is*  so  small  you  can  easily  take  it  home.  A 
small  pocket  will  usually  do.  The  reasiMi  take-home  pay  is  so*  small 
is  that  every  Tom,  Didc,  and  Ike— under  assumed  and  legalistic  names 
—has  gotten  his  hands  on  it  before*  you  get  your  hands  on  it. 

These  assumed  and  legalistic  names  are  such  things  as  social  se¬ 
curity,  dues,  bonds,*  Federal  income  tax,  group  hospitalization,  and  97 
others,  including  flower  funds.  In  fact,*  some  unscrupulous  woiicers 
really  don’t  work  hard  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  because 
its  only  Thursday’s  and*  Friday’s  pay  that  they  take  home.  It  has  also 
been  proposed  by  amateur  economists  that  about  the  middle*  of  each 
year  we  observe  a  national  We-Can-Now-Start-Working-For-Me  Day. 

Of  course,  all  this  money  that  you  don’t**  take  home  in  your  take- 
home  pay  really  goes  for  very  useful  purposes.  Nobody  begrudges 
the  gap  between  **  gross  pay  and  net  pay,  since  it  ends  up  with  our 
congressman’s  spending  it  on  us  anyway.  But  the  main  reason  we** 
do  not  grumble  is  that  we  never  see  the  difference— out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind. 

There  isn’t  mu<di  you  can  do  to**  increase  your  take-home  pay.  You 
can  always  get  a  raise,  but  then  what  you  don’t  take  home  increases 
faster  than  what  you**  do  take  home.  You  could  move  to  another 
country,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  it,  unless  you  were  a  foreigner. 
You**  could  stop  working,  but  then  you  wouldn’t  get  even  take-home 
pay.  You  could  work  for  yourself  and  not  take  out  any  deductiims,** 
but  there  are  laws  against  that.  You  could  refuse  to  pay  it,  but  there 
are  laws  against  that,  too.  Since  you  can’t  really**  do  anything  about 
it,  you  just  have  to  accept  it.  After  all,  take-home  pay  isn’t  everything. 

It  isn’t  *'  very  big,  for  example.  (366) 


Praviow  Outlines 


KEY:  Take-home,  Ike,  legalistic,  unscrupulous,  it’s,  economists,  begrudges, 
out  of  si^t,  refuse,  against  that. 
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senior  high  schools,  but  may  also  ex¬ 
tend  into  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  year  for  greater  spe¬ 
cialization  and  for  special  kinds  of 
teacher  training,  particularly  the 
training  of  home  economics  teadiers. 
Higher  secondary  education,  referred 
to  also  as  ’’middle  education  of  the 
first  degree,”  comprises  the  public 
schools  called  Athenees  (for  boys) 
and  Lycees  (for  girls).  Similar  private 
schools  are  called  colleges.  The  ’’clas¬ 
sical”  division  of  these  schools  is 
divided  into  the  Latin-Creek,  Latin- 
mathematics,  and  Latin-science  seo- 
titms.  Successful  completion  of  the 
studies  in  the  classical  division  of  a 
higher  secondary  school  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in 
university  departments  such  as  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  philos(^hy  and 
letters,  the  applied  sciences,  and  re¬ 
search. 

The  “modem”  division  of  a  higher 
secondary  school  offers  specialumtion 
in  economics  and  business  subjects 
and  in  the  various  sciences,  without 
the  requirement  of  study  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  languages. 

Technical  education  in  Belgium  is 
somewhat  complex.  Schools  have 
been  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  serve  local  needs. 
Their  purpose  is  to  provide  vocational 
training  for  future  workers  in  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  in  the  building 
trades,  applied  arts,  agriculture,  social 
services,  and  other  occupations. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  Belgium 
was  the  host  country  for  the  Thirty- 
First  International  EUx>nomics  Course, 
because  it  gave  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee  an  opportunity  to  plan  for 
three  full  days  at  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Bmssels— and  they  were  very  full 
indeed.  The  committee  had  wisely 
planned  on  group  orientation  to  the 
Fair,  after  which  we  made  our  way 
by  twos,  threes,  or  fours  throu^  the 
avenues,  international  exhibits,  indus¬ 
trial  and  scientific  displays,  and 
amusement  sections.  'This  is  not  the 
place  for  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Fair;  I  shall  simply  say  that  we 
found  it  tremendously  impressive  in 
the  size  and  scope  of  its  exhibits. 

The  traditional  purpose  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation— to  develop,  through  its  annual 
economics  courses,  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  eadi  member  country— 
was  very  capably  realized  in  last 
year’s  course. 
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{Continued  from  page  24) 

dents,  the  larger  the  room  required, 
and  the  more  machines  needed. 

(3)  The  third  step  should  be  to 
determine  the  numbers  and  types  of 
machines  to  be  used.  The  deciding 
factors  will  be  those  that  have  been 
ascertained  in  the  first  two  steps- 
numbers  and  types  of  machines  in  the 
community,  national  and  local  trends, 
and  teaching  philosophy. 

For  example,  let’s  say  that  the 
amimunity  survey  uncovered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data  on  machines  in  use 
(using  fictitious  brand  names): 

Electric  Typewriters 

Jones  10  Chase  4 

10-Key  Adding-Listing  Machines 

WiDiams  66  Martin  17 

Sanders  8 

Fluid  Duplicators 

Craig  17  James  3 

Collins  2  Burgess  1 

Bookkeeping  Machines 
Lloyd  1 

National  studies  of  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  show  that  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular. 
Local  trends  are  consistent  in  show¬ 
ing  increased  use.  It  can  be  con¬ 
cluded,  therefore,  that  there  will  be 
more  electric  typewriters  used  as  time 
goes  by  and  that  the  present  pur¬ 
chase  of  one  will  be  apropos  and 
timely.  As  their  use  becomes  more 
widespread,  additional  electrics  can 
be  purchased.  A  Jones  should  be 
purchased  initially,  and  future  pur¬ 
chases  will  include  a  Chase. 

If  numerous  10-key  machines  are 
to  be  purchased,  it  would  be  best  to 
buy  in  a  ratio  of  six  Williams,  two 
Martins,  and  one  Sanders.  If  only  a 
few  machines  are  to  be  bought,  the 
purchase  of  the  Sanders  could  be 
deferred  for  the  present  but  be  next 
on  the  purchase  list.  The  case  of 
duplicators  is  similar.  A  Craig  should 
be  purchased.  Since  the  James,  Col¬ 
lins,  and  Burgess  are  found  so  sel¬ 
dom  in  the  community,  it  is  uneco¬ 
nomical  to  include  them  in  the  ma¬ 
chines  program  at  present. 

Bookkeeping  machines  are  not 
found  frequently  in  the  community; 
therefore,  it  might  be  best  to  post¬ 
pone  the  purchase  of  a  bookkeeping 
machine  until  such  equipment  comes 
into  more  frequent  use  or  imtil  the 
purdiasing  program  has  included  the 
more  popular  machines. 


This  approach  can  act  as  a  guide 
in  a  long-range  plan  for  machines 
purchases  and  will  be  helpful  in  de¬ 
ciding  at  what  point  a  machine  is 
used  so  infrequently  that  it  is  noit 
wise  to  include  it  in  the  program. 

Before  making  a  decision  on  a 
machine  purchase,  it  might  be  well 
to  chedc  with  the  sales  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  companies  to 
learn  their  policies  concerning  ren¬ 
tals  and  the  loan  of  demonstrator 
machines.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
work  out  a  program  based  on  the 
use  of  rented  and  borrowed  ma¬ 
chines,  rather  than  settling  for  a 
limited  expenditure  of  capital  fimds 
for  outright  purchase  of  only  a  few 
machines.  In  some  cases,  also,  a 
combination  of  these  solutions  might 
be  devised.  In  some  special  situa¬ 
tions,  it  mi^t  be  possible  to  ask 
local  businessmen  and  machines  dis¬ 
tributors  to  allow  students  to  come 
into  their  ofiBces  and  use  their  ma¬ 
chines.  This  approach  is  fraught  with 
dangers  and  may  not  work  in  most 
situations,  but,  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses,  any  machine  is  better  than  a 
picture  on  the  wall. 

If  it  is  possible  to  use  demonstra¬ 
tors  borrowed  from  a  machines  dis¬ 
tributor,  or  machines  belonging  to 
some  local  business,  the  situation 
would  be  altered  accordingly;  but 
the  basic  principle  behind  the  ap¬ 
proach  still  holds  true. 

(4)  We  must  consider  next  the 
actual  placement  of  the  equipment 
in  the  machines  room.  Examples  of 
room  layouts  shown  in  several  pro¬ 
fessional  publications  will  be  help¬ 
ful;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  layouts  will  probably  need  to 
be  modified  to  fit  a  particular  local 
situation.  The  factors  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  contemplating  a  modification 
have  been  outlined  here  in  steps  1, 
2,  and  3.  Two  considerations  should 
be  paramount,  however,  regardless 
of  modification  of  any  one  of  these 
basic  plans:  (1)  plan  electric  outlets 
so  that  outlets  may  be  added  later 
with  little  difficulty  and  so  that  they 
may  be  moved  as  needed;  (2)  try 
to  keep  all  the  machines  or  work 
groups  of  one  general  typ>e  in  the 
same  area  regardless  of  the  method 
of  teaching  the  class. 

(5)  The  last  step  in  planning  is 
really  a  matter  of  planning  revisions 
in  a  program  already  set  up.  It  cen¬ 
ters  around  an  examination  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  pre¬ 
sented.  This  could  take  the  form  of 
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♦Why  your  students  write  better  shorthand 
with  a  Gregg-approved  Esterbrook  Pen. 

Every  teacher  of  Gregg  shorthand  knows  that  perfect  Gregg 
can’t  be  written  with  a  pencil,  or  an  ordinary  pen.  , 

An  Esterbrook  pen  with  Gregg-approved  point  (No.  1555) 
writes  the  completely  uniform  line  so  important  for  clear, 
legible  Gregg.  It’s  a  writing  instrument  of  the  very  highest 
quality — starts  writing  instantly,  won’t  leak,  needs  almost 
no  “writing  pressure.” 

What’s  more  —  Esterbrook  is  the  only  Gregg-approved  pen 
priced  within  the  range  of  every  student — at  only  $2.95,  and 
the  only  one  with  replaceable  point. 

A  damaged  point  threads  out  easily,  a  new  one  threads 
in  in  seconds.  (  Fotal  cost  of  replacement  .  .  .  just  GOi*!)  and 
the  pen  is  as  good  as  new. 

May  we  suggest,  then,  that  you  recommend  the  Esterbrook 
pen  to  your  shorthand  students. 


Sditnitoo^  —the  only  Gregg -approved 
pen  with  replaceable  points.  Just  $2.9S. 


a  follow-up  study  of  graduates  to 
trace  the  positions  they  take,  their 
successes  and  failures,  the  machines 
they  operate,  the  machines  they  stud¬ 
ied  but  have  never  used,  the  ma¬ 
chines  they  use  but  never  studied, 
what  they  feel  was  valuable  or  value¬ 
less  about  the  class,  and  what  they 
feel  were  •  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  class.  It  would  also  be 
a  good  idea  to  question  their  em¬ 
ployers  concerning  the  same  matters, 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  em¬ 
ployers  feel  that  the  program  is  fit¬ 
ting  the  needs  of  the  graduates. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  apply  to  all  situations 
regardless  of  school  level  or  size.  No 
specific  reference  has  been  made 
to  articles  in  professional  literature, 
because  in  most  cases  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  specific  and  does  not  lend 
itself  to  generalizations.  Elach  investi¬ 
gator  should  go  to  the  literature  and 
find  the  specific  information  he  can 
use,  fitting  it  into  the  five  general 
steps  that  have  been  outlined  here. 
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had  freckles,  or  were  too  plump,  or 
had  curly  hair,  or  red  hair,  or  were 
tall,  or  short,  ad  infinitum.  Line  these 
individuals  up  and  you  could  identify 
each  by  his  nickname. 

“Now,  any  of  you  having  nick¬ 
names,  did  you  give  the  principal 
your  nickname  when  you  entered 
school?”  Of  course  not.  That  name 
was  used  only  in  the  gang  or  in  the 
family  circle.  In  school,  only  real 
names  were  used. 

“All  right,  students,  ‘if  and  ‘when’ 
and  ‘as’  are  nicknames  for  the  real 
name  ‘subordinate’  (or  ‘dependent’ 
or  ‘adverbial’).”  Why  do  we  use 
these  nicknames?  Because  our  stu¬ 
dents  punctuate  these  dauses  accu¬ 
rately  almost  to  a  man  when  the 
clause  is  identified  by  the  word  that 
introduces  it,  and  they  do  not  when 
required  to  identify  “subordinate,” 
“adverbial,”  or  “dependent”  clauses. 
But  let’s  impress  upon  our  students 
that  we  keep  nicknames  within  our 
own  circle. 

Until  something  better  comes 
along.  Long  Live  the  Nicknames! 
'They  bring  results.  Students  learn 
punctuation. 

Ada  Fugate 

Amphitheater  High  School 

Tucson,  Arizona 
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Mr.  Gregg  and  the  Boy  from  Boston 


IN  ORDER  TO  FIND  work  eve¬ 
nings  I  conducted  a  class  at  the 
Boys’  Institute  in  Boston.  The^  Insti¬ 
tute  consisted  of  two  or  three  small 
stores  which  had  been  made  over 
into  a  kind  of  refuge  for  newsboys* 
and  others.  It  was  established  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  the  boys  off  the 
streets  and  giving  them  something 
useful®  to  do  in  the  evening.  The 
boys  were  free  to  select  their  own 
studies.  They  could  take  woodcarv¬ 
ing,  carpentry,  shorthand,*  typewrit¬ 
ing— anything  they  liked— and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  maintaining  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  idea®  of  the  founder  of 
the  school  was  that  the  boys  should 
feel  that  it  was  a  place  where  they 
could  do  as  they  liked. 

It  was®  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  of  my  life  to  teach  those 
boys.  When  a  boy  didn’t  like  the 
study,’^  he  walked  out  of  the  class¬ 
room  and  took  up  something  else. 
When  he  didn’t  like  another  boy,  he 
pulled  him  oflF  his®  chair  and  pound¬ 
ed  him  on  the  floor.  When  the  class 
didn’t  like  things  in  general,  they 
upset  the  trestle  tables  on®  which 
they  were  working.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  free-for-all  hght.  A  teacher 
could  do  nothing  but  use  moral  sua¬ 
sion,  that®®  is,  talk  to  diem. 

There  was  one  boy  in  the  class 
who  was  particularly  obstreperous.  I 
took  him  aside  and*®  talked  to  him 
in  a  fatherly  way,  and  finally  he  said, 
“All  right,  professor,  I’ll  help  you.” 
He  lived  up  to'*  his  word  because 
the  next  day  when  another  boy  made 
an  interruption,  he  promptly  pulled 
him  off  his  chair  and  pounded*®  his 
head  on  the  floor.  He  was  going  to 
help  the  teacher  all  he  could. 

One  night  as  I  stepped  out  of 
that  superheated®*  room,  I  found  the 
thermometer  had  gone  down  to  ten 
degrees  below  zero.  The  wind  off  the 
bay  was  fierce,  and*®  I  was  badly 


frost-bitten  on  the  way  back  to  my 
room.  Naturally,  my  enthusiasm  for 
that  class  languished,*®  and  I  never 
went  back. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  regrets  of 
my  life  that  I  did  not  do  so  because 
about  eight"  years  later  when  I  vis¬ 
ited  Boston,  some  of  my  old  students 
gave  me  a  reception.  At  the  end  of 
the  line*®  was  a  fine  looking  young 
man  of  about  twenty-three.  He  said, 
“Mr.  Gregg,  you  don’t  remember 
me?” 

“Well,”  I  said,*®  “It’s  so  long  since 


I’ve  been  in  Boston  that  some  of  my 
students  have  grown  up.” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “But  I’m  the*® 
boy  from  your  class  at  the  Bo\s’ 
Institute  whom  you  talked  to  once.” 

It  seemed  that  he  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  shorthand,*®  typewriting, 
and  spelling  and  went  on  with  those 
studies  by  himself  after  I  had  de¬ 
serted  the  class.  A  lawyer**  gave 
him  a  position  as  office  boy  and  from 
there  he  started  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  He  told  me  that  in  a*®  week 
he  was  to  receive  a  sheepskin  as  a 
lawyer  .  .  .  (469) 
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SiNIORS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
nine  di£Ferent  o£Bce  positions:  recep¬ 
tionist,  typist,  file  derk,  bookkeeper, 
general  clerk,  mail  derl^  stenograph¬ 
er,  secretary,  and  key  punch  opera¬ 
tor.  I  felt  that  these  nine  categories 
covered  the  main  jobs  open  to  high 
school  graduates.  Sales  work  was  not 
induded,  but  certainly  mentioned. 

I  then  listed  the  duties  and  qual¬ 
ifications  for  each  job  that  1  felt  were 
most  important.  I  also  induded  the 
salary  ranges  prevailing  locally. 
Words  a  minute  in  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  were  induded.  I  commented, 
for  example,  on  the  importance  of 
appearance  and  personahty  for  a  re¬ 
ceptionist;  on  the  need  for  getting 
along  with  others  in  an  office  situa¬ 
tion;  on  the  realization  that  accuracy, 
particularly  in  statistical  work,  is  es¬ 
sential  for  a  typist;  that  a  bookkeeper 
must  know  how  to  use  a  rotary  cal¬ 
culator;  that  you  can’t  erase  errors 
on  a  key  punch,  and  so  on. 

After  going  over  the  form,  I  tested 
the  students  on  it.  We  then  studied 
want  ads  to  see  what  kinds  of  jobs 
were  available  and  where. 

The  school  office  staff  assisted  by 
explaining  their  jobs  to  the  class. 
Some  of  the  students  who  had  had 
part-time  work  explained  in  talks  to 
the  class  what  offices  were  like  and 
what  to  expect. 

After  a  week  spent  on  this  topic, 
students  were  much  better  informed 
and  could  better  decide  on  the  kind 
of  job  they  would  like  to  apply  for. 
They  also  realized  what  to  expect 
in  an  office.  Walking  in  on  the  first 
day  of  work  would  not  be  quite  like 
stepping  into  a  different  and  com¬ 
pletely  unfamiliar  world. 

This,  of  course,  is  nothing  new. 
But  I  had  never  realized  how  often 
adequate  preparation  of  the  student 
for  his  first  job  is  overlooked.  1  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  counselor.  But  I 
believe  it  is  the  job  of  the  teadier 
to  supplement  what  guidance  work 
there  may  be  by  providing  facts  for 
the  students.  They  must  choose  their 
own  jobs,  but  we  must  give  them  the 
information  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice. 

I  would  like  every  teacher  who 
reads  this  to  try  a  little  experiment. 
Ask  your  students  what  they  think 
the  starting  salary  for  a  typist, 
stenographer,  or  other  job  would  be. 
You  will  probably  be  amazed  at  the 
lath  of  information  yocir  students 
have.  Try  it.  You’ll  see. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


NtW5  SPOTLIGHT 


What  is  the  Job  of  the  School 

...  Is  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Melville  J.  Homfeld, 
superintendent  of  the  Menlo  Park  (Calif. )  school  district. 
In  an  article  In  the  March  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Doctor  Homfeld  Is  afraid  that  schools  are  now  expected  to 
take  over  "any  and  every  unwanted  service  or  task  that  other 
social  or  governmental  Institutions  and  agencies  find  too 
tough  to  handle.”  The  schools,  he  thinks,  are  not  only 
teaching  subjects  better  learned  elsewhere  but  are  being 
held  responsible  for  correcting  the  emotional,  physical, 
and  social  shortcomings  of  children.  He  wonders  also  wheth¬ 
er  subjects  of  a  vocational  nature  (Including  typing  and 
bookkeeping)  should  have  a  place  In  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  prlmai*y  Job  of  the  school,  academic  Instruc¬ 
tion,  has  almost  become  secondary.  School  people  must  firm¬ 
ly  answer  the  questions  "What  shall  we  teach?"  and  "Can  we 
teach  everyone?"  he  says. 

Taking  a  different  attitude,  the  Influential  Exchange 
Club  of  Philadelphia  last  month  suggested  that  the  school 
day  be  lengthened  until  5  p.m.  One  of  the  arguments:  "There 
Is  no  good  reason  for  turning  our  children  Into  the  streets 
so  early  In  the  afternoon." 

Small  Classes 

.  .  .  are  not  always  Justified  by  the  educational  result, 
says  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  vice-president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  Citing 
findings  from  experiments  with  television,  he  says  that 
this  medium  can  save  on  classroom  space  and  teaching  posi¬ 
tions,  with  corollary  savings  in  building  costs  and  teach¬ 
ers'  salaries.  Many  educators,  however,  still  feel  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  small  class,  although  tele¬ 
vision  can  be  a  practical  supplement. 

Recent  Grants 

...  by  the  Ford  Foundation  included  $15,000  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Los  Angeles)  for  fellowships  to  enable 
business  teachers  to  improve  their  competence  through 
summer  study.  The  University  of  Chicago  received  a  grant 
of  $61,500  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  $55,- 
000,  both  for  summer  seminars  for  business  teachers  on  new 
developments  In  business  administration. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  received  a  grant  from 
the  George  F.  Baker  Trust  for  a  scholarship  program  to 
"encourage  outstanding  young  men  to  consider  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  career  in  the  field  of  business."  The  $50,000 
grant  marks  the  first  time  the  Trust  has  used  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  to  stimulate  interest  in  business. 


Pf  OPLf 


•  Richard  A.  Kidwell,  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
received  his  Ed.D.  degree  from  that 
institution.  His  dissertation  was  enti¬ 
tled  “An  Investigation  of  Selected 
Factors  Related  to  Drqpout  Students 
in  the  College  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  with  Implications  for  Terminal 
Business  Education.” 

Prior  to  his  position  at  Arizona, 
Doctor  Kidwell  taught  at  Washington 
State  College  and  Seattle  high  schools. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  summer  program  this  year. 

•  Ruth  Bruner,  chairman  of  the 
secretarial  science  division  of  North¬ 
western  State  College,  Natchitoches, 
La,,  was  awarded  her  Ph.D.  by 
Louisiana  State  University.  Her  dis¬ 
sertation  was  on  “Secondary  Business 
Education  in  Louisiana,  193.5-56.” 

Doctor  Bniner  completed  her  un¬ 
dergraduate  work  at  Memphis  Uni¬ 
versity  and  received  her  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

•  Thomas  L.  Walters,  head  of  the 
business  department  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Technical  Institute  died 
earlier  this  year.  He  was  forty-nine. 
He  had  lieen  head  of  the  department 
for  the  past  ten  years, 

Mr,  Walters  was  studying  for  his 
doctorate  in  education  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  and  held  de¬ 
grees  from  Rider  C^ollege,  Rutgers 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  was  president  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  Vocational  Association,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Williamsport  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  and  was  active  in 
other  professional  groups. 

•  M.  Edward  Davenport,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Davenport  Institute,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four, 

Mr.  Davenport  took  over  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  small  business  school  in 
1910  and  built  it  into  a  six-school 
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LIBEC,  the  Long  Island  fN.Y.)  Business  Education  Chairmen  is  a  new  group 
of  business  educators.  Pictured  are  the  officers  and  executive  board:  (front 
row)  Doris  Near,  West  Islip  High  School,  vice-president;  LeRoy  Brendel, 
West  Hemstead  High  School,  founder  and  president;  Jeanette  Schur, 
Syosset  High  School,  secretary;  Louis  G.  Ranhoffer,  Great  Neck  Junior  High 
School,  treasurer;  (back  row)'  Joseph  Weiler,  W.  T.  Clark  High  School, 
Westbury;  Helen  C.  O'Pezie,  Central  Islip  High  School;  Emma  T,  Black, 
Herricks  Senior  High  School,  New  Hyde  Park;  Milton  Hapshe,  Plainedge 
High  School,  Massapequa. 
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DELTA  IOTA  CHAPTER  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  was  installed  at  Georgia  Teachers 
College,  Collegeboro.  Dr.  Audrey  Dempsey,  East  Carolina  College,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.C.  was  the  installing  officer  for  the  105th  chapter  of  the  fraternity. 
Shown  are  (I  to  r):  standing:  Dr.  S.  L.  Tourney  (sponsor),  Earle  Simons, 
Shirley  Jenkins,  Franklin  Coleman,  Ruth  Wise,  Bobble  Butler,  Edward 
Drawdy,  Dr.  Dempsey:  seated:  Roberts  Adams,  Glenda  Durrence,  Pranklie 
Booth,  Sara  Miller,  Miriam  McClain,  Willie  Dekle,  Norma  Mimms. 
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.system  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  3,500  students.  The  system  now 
includes  schools  in  Bay  City,  Detroit, 
Kalamazoo,  Saginaw,  and  Lansing. 

Before  taking  over  the  Grand 
Rapids  school,  he  had  taught  at  the 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  Carthage  (Ill.)  College.  He  was 
a  member  of  NBTA,  the  Michigan 
BEA,  and  other  groups. 

•  Dr.  Louis  C.  Nanassy,  professor 
of  business  education  at  Montclair 
(N.J.)  State  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  co-ordinator  of  puldic  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  college. 

Doctor  Nanassy  has  l)een  editor  of 
the  Business  Education  Index  sinc'e 
1947  and  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
“New  Jersey  Business  Education  Ob¬ 


server.”  He  has  been  on  the  Mont¬ 
clair  faculty  since  1957. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  currently  vice-president 
of  the  eastern  region  of  UBEA. 

GROUPS 

•  The  Ohio  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  spring  conven¬ 
tion  on  April  10  and  11  at  the  Neth- 
erland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  The 
theme  will  be  “Seeing  Eye  to  Eye,” 
the  relationship  between  business  and 
education.  Featured  speaker  will  be 
Dr.  Kenneth  Wilson,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
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Here  at  last  we  have  it!  A  stop 
clock  with  regular  stop  •  watch 
action.  It  starts  and  stops  with 
the  lever  on  the  left  and  has  a 
regular  flyback  lever  on  the  right. 

•  DEPENDABLE.  Freedom  from 
delicacy  of  small  stop  watches 
often  “out”  for  repairs. 

•  EASY  TO  READ.  Legible 
“giant”  dial,  visible  clear  across 
the  room.  Dial  is  4”  in  di¬ 
ameter. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS  BEA  convention  plans  are  being  made  by  (I  to  r) 
F.  Kendrick  Bangs,  University  of  Colorado,  president;  Gerald  A.  Porter, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  convention  chairman;  Ruben  J.  Dumler,  St.  John's 
College,  vice-president;  and  Lloyd  Garrison,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
program  chairman.  The  convention  will  be  held  in  Oklahoma  City,  June 
18-20  at  the  Skirvin  Hotel.  Attendance  is  expected  to  exceed  1000. 


•  The  Texas  Business  Education 
AsscK'iation  held  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  in  Fort  Worth.  Elected  as 
president  was  Marjorie  Keaton,  Tex¬ 
as  Christian  University;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Kathleen  Barnard,  San  Antonio 
College;  and  Fannie  Reeves,  Mid¬ 
land  High  School,  treasurer.  Dr. 
Ruth  Anderson,  North  Texas  State 
College,  will  continue  as  executive 
.secretary. 

•  The  Missouri  Business  Education 
Association  met  in  Kansas  City  and 
elected  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  Mary  Bakke,  Herculaneum, 
was  elected  president;  Wilma  Sulli¬ 
van,  North  Kansas  City,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr,  Lucas  Stern,  Warrensburg, 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Breckner, 
Kirksville,  treasurer. 

•  The  Mis.souri  Business  Schtxds 
Association  has  elected  R.  E.  Knaack. 
Kansas  City  Business  College  presi¬ 
dent;  Francis  Blair,  Browns  Business 
and  Secretarial  School,  St.  Louis,  vice- 
president;  and  Mrs.  Ltniise  Ferguson, 
Office  Training  School,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  secretary-treasurer. 

•  The  Colorado  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  at  Colorado  State  College, 
Greeley,  on  Saturady,  April  25.  Fea¬ 
tured  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Helen  H. 
Green,  Michigan  State  University, 
Flast  Lansing.  The  program  is  under 
the  chairman.ship  of  Dr.  W.  Donald 
Nelsen,  Colorado  State  College. 

•  The  Central  Washington  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association  will  hold 
its  spring  meeting  on  Saturday,  April 
18,  at  Yakima  Valley  Junior  College. 

•  The  Milwaukee  Archdioc‘esan 
Business  Teachers  Association  has 
elected  Sister  Joseph  Ellen,  St.  Cath¬ 


erine’s  High  School,  Racine,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Sister  M.  Lorettine,  Holy 
Angels  Academy,  Milwaukee,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  group  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  February. 

•  The  Connecticut  Business  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  on  Saturday,  May 
9,  at  the  Teachers  College  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Britain. 

•  The  Northern  Nevada  Business 
Education  Association  elet*ted  the 
following  officers  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing:  Marvin  Kilfoil,  Pershing  County 
High  School,  Lovel(K;k,  president; 
Beverly  Linnecke,  Reno  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  vice-president;  and  Bonnie  J. 
Allen  and  Renaldo  Savenelli,  both  of 
Churchill  County  High  Sch(K)l,  Fal¬ 
lon,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


•  ACCURATE.  Superb  timing 
movement,  with  fine  stop-watch 
precision. 


•  ECONOMICAL.  Combines  the 
qualities  of  a  stop  watch  and  a 
clock — at  a  low  price. 


And  it  has  this  great  advantage 
over  a  stop  watch — it  frees  both 
hands  for  whatever  manipulation 
must  be  done  during  the  timing. 


(This  timer  has  no  bell) 


List  Price 
School  Price 


•  DePaul  University,  Chicago,  is 
offering  a  new  course  in  c-ourt  report¬ 
ing.  The  class  c'onsists  of  over  twenty 
hours  a  week  of  instruction  for  two 
scluK)l  years.  \  course  for  l)eginners 
is  also  l>eing  given  for  two  days  a 
week  in  the  evening  division.  Both 
sessions  are  taught  by  Samuel  I. 
JacDbus  who  formerly  taught  report¬ 
ing  at  the  Gregg  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University. 

•  Lewis  Business  C'ollege,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  c-elebrated  its  thirtieth  anni¬ 
versary  in  February.  Activities  in¬ 
cluded  workshop  sessions  for  which 
the  consultants  were  Dr.  John  L. 
Rowe,  University  of  North  Dakota; 
Clem  Boling,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  and  Lyle  Willhite,  Gregg 
Piddishing  Division,  Mc-Graw-Hill 
Book  Co. 


BUSINESS  TEACHING  AIDS 
4006  Carlisle,  Baltimore  16,  Md. 

Pleat*  tend  me  Step  Clocks 
fa  $16.9S  each. 


School 
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Gregg  Division  •  Northwestern  University 

MimODS  COmKBKtS  hr  BUSKKSS  TEAOttRS 

Week  of  August  3  •  Wook  of  August  10 

Two  ono-woolc  cooftrowcM  featuriof  illiitfrared  Ictsom,  froup  disciMSions  and  demon- 
atratioos  of  curroHt  aiidio-viMal  aid*  .  .  .  acthwiy  led  by  experts  m  Hm  tKid. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Louis  A.  Leslie 
and  Charles  E.  Zoubek 

TYPEWRITING— with  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L  Rowe 

BOOKKEEPING— with  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  AND  FILING— with  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

Conibiiie  a  vacation  in  Cbicafo  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Creu  Division  of  North* 
western  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  1 1 ,  III. 


School  of  Education  •  Stanford  University 
M£7H00S  comucm  hr  BUSMSS  mOERS* 

co-spottsored  by 

Stanford  UnhrersHy  and  the  Gregg  Division,  HcGraw  Hiii  Book  Co. 

Week  of  July  27 

A  special  one-week  conference  featuring  illustrated  lessons,  group  discussion,  and 
demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids — actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

Two  units  of  graduate  credit 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Madeline  S.  Strony 
TYPEWRITING— Alan  C.  Lloyd 
BOOKKEEPING— Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

PRACTICE  COURSES— Clerical,  Office,  and  Secretarial — Mrs. 
Strony,  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Kahn. 

*This  methods  conference,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  on  the  West  Coast,  is  similar 
to  the  famous  Gregg  Conferences  held  annually  at  the  Gregg  Division  of  Northwestern 
University.  Combine  a  California  vacation  with  a  profitable  week  at  Stanford  University 
— thirty  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  For  complete  details  write  to: 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Cook,  Director 
Methods  Conference  for  Business  Teochers 
School  of  Education,  Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California 

Ask  abo  about  other  spttial  crtOit  eoursas  availabit  biiriiii  tht  Suamer  Session  June  22 — Aufiist  IS. 


OiNtRAL 


•  Nominations  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  1959  John  Robert 
Gregg  award.  Official  nomination 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman  of  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittee,  Leslie  J.  Whale,  Board  of 
Education,  467  West  Hancock  Street, 
Detroit  1,  Michigan. 

The  award  winner  will  be  chosen 
by  a  committee  of  six  business  edu¬ 
cators  headed  by  Mr.  Whale  who  is 
supervisor  of  business  education  for 
Detroit.  Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  William  M.  Polishook, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia; 
Dorothy  L.  Travis,  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.;  Milo 
Kirkpatrick,  King’s  Business  College, 
Charlotte,  N.C.;  Doris  H.  Crank,  De- 
Kalb  (Ill.)  Junior  High  School;  and 
F.  Kendrick  Bangs,  Lbiiversity  of 
Colorado,  Boulder. 

Nominations  for  the  1959  award 
will  be  accepted  until  July  31,  1959. 

The  John  Robert  Gregg  award  was 
established  in  1953.  The  recipient  is 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
contributions  to  business  education. 
Winner  of  the  1958  award  was  Jessie 
Graham,  former  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  Los  Angeles.  Other 
recipients  have  been  Frederick  G. 
Nichols,  Paul  S.  Lomax,  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry,  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  and  Hamden 
L.  Forkner,  Sr. 


CLINTON  COMPHER,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Senior  High  School,  was 
named  Business  Teacher  of  the  Year 
by  the  Newark  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  here  receives  the  certificate 
and  cash  award  from  Jo  Schrimpe, 
vice-president  of  the  chapter  for  re¬ 
search  and  education.  Mr.  Com- 
pher  Is  a  past  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  BEA  and  a  member  of  EBTA. 
He  holds  degrees  from  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rutgers  University. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


HIS  YEAR,  our  summer-school  section  is  in  two  parts;  the  first  part  (on 
this  page)  is  devoted  to  course  offerings,  and  the  second  (on  the  next  two 
pages)  covers  conferences  and  workshops.  Because  we  simply  announced  this 
section  in  our  February  issue  instead  of  sending  out  the  usual  questionnaires 
to  schools,  the  course-offerings  section  is  rather  meager;  however,  it  will  be 
supplemented  by  more  extensive  listings  next  month. 

All  C'ourses  listed  on  this  page  carry  graduate  credit.  The  si^maries  give: 
(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  school;  (2)  inclusive  dates  of  the  terms 
(short  sessions  generally  mean  special  workshops  or  clinics  rather  than  complete 
courses);  (3)  the  name  of  the  person  who  heads  the  business-education  program; 
(4)  letters  and  numbers  referring  to  the  “Key  to  Course  Offerings”  below. 
(Courses  not  specifically  listed  in  the  Key  are  indicated  in  the  listings  simply 
by  a  "-f .”  Conferences  and  workshops,  listed  here  only  by  “C”  and  “W,”  are 
explained  more  fully  on  the  next  two  pages.) 

This  information  is  given  only  as  a  general  guide.  If  a  particular  listing 
interests  you,  please  write  to  the  school  for  further  information. 


COURSE  OFFERINGS 


Key  to  Course  Offerings 


M  .  . Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Dortor’s  degree  program 

C  .  . . Conference  to  be  held 

W  .  Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  . .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  Baste  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  .  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  . Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  .  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  .  .  General  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  . Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  .....  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

15  ..  Co-operative  Work-Experience  Course 

16  .  .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

17  . Tests  and  Measurements 

18  .  Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

4-  . And  other  graduate  courses 

U  .  Undergraduate  courses  only 


CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San 
Francisco.  Three  terms:  June  15-19; 
June  22-July  31;  August  3-21.  Dr. 
William  L.  Winnett.  M,  1,  15,  18,  -f 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  College,  Greeley, 
Two  terms:  June  15-25;  June  27- 
August  21.  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Hansen.  M, 
D,  W,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  13,  16,  17, 
18.  -h 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  June  29-Augu.st  7.  Sister  M. 
Alexius.  M.  W,  4,  11,  13.  14,  16,  17, 
18,  -h 

OiORGIA 

Georgia  State  College  for  Wo¬ 
men,  Milledgeville.  Two  terms:  June 
11-July  18;  July  21-August  13.  Dr. 
Donald  C.  Fuller.  M,  15,  -f- 

ILLINOIS 

Northwestern  University,  Evan¬ 
ston.  Two  terms:  June  22-July  31; 
August  3-21.  Dr.  Russell  N.  Cansler. 
M,  D,  C,  W,  3,  11,  13,  16,  -f- 
SouTHERN  Illinois  University,  Car- 
Ixmdale.  June  22-Augu.st  14.  Dr, 
Harves  Rahe.  M,  6,  8,  11,  -f 

KINTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College, 
Richmond.  June  15-August  5.  Dean 
W.  J,  Moore.  + 

MICHIGAN 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 
June  22-July  31.  Dr,  George  E.  Mar¬ 
tin.  M,  2,  3,  12,  13,  -h 

MINNiSOTA 

St.  Cloud  State  College,  St.  Cloud. 


Two  sessions:  June  15-July  24;  July 
25- August  29.  Dr.  C.  E.  Daggett.  M, 

2,  -h 

NiVADA 

Unh  ersity  of  Nevada,  Reno.  Three 
terms:  June  8-19;  June  22-July  31; 
August  3-14.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Vietti. 
M,  W,  -f- 

NiW  YORK 

College  of  St.  Rose,  Albany.  June 
25-August  6.  Sister  Genevieve  Louise. 
15,  18,  -f 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks.  June  15-August  7.  Dr,  John 

L.  Rowe.  M,  D,  1,  2,  4,  8,  9,  16, 
18,  -f- 

OHIO 

Miami  University,  Oxford.  Two 
terms:  June  16-July  21;  July  22- 
August  26.  Miss  Dorothy  A.  N'^irts. 

M.  + 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water.  June  8-August  7.  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Lowry.  M,  D,  W,  1,  2,  3,  9,  11,  16, 
18,  -f- 

TINNiSSIE 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Three  terms:  June  1-12;  June  15-July 
21;  July  22-Augu.st  25.  Dr.  George  A. 
Wagoner.  M,  C,  W,  1,  3,  5,  6,  15, 
16,  -h 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 
July  6-Augu.st  15.  Dean  Thomas  C. 
King.  C,  3,  16 

VIRGINIA 

Radford  College,  Radford.  Two 
terms:  June  15-July  18;  July  18- 
_August  22.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Martin,  Jr, 
3,  -f 

WASHINGTON 

Western  Washington  College  of 
Education.  Bellingliam.  June  22-July 
31  (.six  weeks);  June  22-August  21 
(nine  weeks).  Dr.  Harold  O.  Palmer. 
M,  16,  18,  -t- 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  (tomtImyS) 


CONFERENCES  AND  WORKSHOPS 


ILLINOIS 

Grecc:  Division,  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago.  Two  Methods 
C^onferences  for  Business  Teachers, 
August  3-7,  August  10-14:  Shorthand 
and  Transcription— Louis  A.  Leslie 
and  Charles  E.  Zoubek,  Typewriting 
—Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe, 
Bookkeeping,  and  Office  Practic-e  and 
Filing— Gilbert  H.  Kahn. 

Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton.  Business  Eklucation  Conference, 
July  10:  Changing  Patterns  in  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Business.  Workshop  in  Of¬ 
fice  Practice  and  Machines,  August 
3-21. 


Chico  State  College,  Chico.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Workshop,  June  15- 


Fres.no  State  College,  Fre.sno.  Of¬ 
fice  Machines  Workshop,  August  3-14. 
Shorthand  Workshop,  Aqgust  17-28. 

San  Diego  State  College,  San 
Diego.  Office  Practice  Workshop, 
June  29-July  10.  Tour-Seminar:  EDP 
Installations  in  Operation.  Directors: 
E.  Dana  Gibson,  Maury  Crawford. 
June  15-27. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford. 
Methods  Conference  for  Business 
Teachers,  July  27-31,  co-sponsored  by 
Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.:  Shorthand,  Tran.scription,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Typewriting,  Office  Prac¬ 
tice;  with  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Madeline 
Strony,  Gilbert  H.  Kahn. 


University-  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Workshop  in  Secretarial  Subjects, 
July  13-August  7. 


8ebserSt//c 


Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing.  Workshop  on  Alphabetic 
Shorthand  Systems,  July  31-August 
14:  exploration  of  the  content  and 
methodology  of  Briefhand,  Forkner, 
and  Speedwriting;  directed  by  Helen 
H.  Green. 


COLORADO 

Colorado  State  College,  Greeley. 
Five  workshops  for  doctoral  credit 
only,  June  15-25:  Colorado  Business 
and  Industry;  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Business  Clas.ses;  Free  and 
Inexpensive  Materials  for  Business 
Classes;  Techniques  of  Teaching 
Salesmanship;  Post  High  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 


Tk*  trlfiMl  |rty  trHW  ptiiit  ^ 

—  alMys  kMt  Iff 

The  girl  who  uses  her  ^ 

head  (or  something  more 

than  wearing  the  latest  | 

hair  style  hates  SLOPPY  j 

STRIKEOVERS  like  an 

opera  singer  hates 

rock  ‘n’  roll. 

That's  why  girls 

with  high  I.Q.'s  use 

A.W.Faber  EraserStiks 

—those  slim,  trim, 

pencil-shaped  white- 

polished  beauties  —  that 

let  them  erase  without  \  J 

a  trace. 

EraserStik  gives  you 
the  right  point  to  take  out  a  single 
letter  without  smearing  the  whole 
word.  No  Secretary  worth  her  weekly 
paycheck  would  ever  dream  of  giving 
up  her  EraserStik.  How  about  you? 
When  you  go  out  to  lunch  pick  up 
some  EraserStiks. 


Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis.  Business  Teachers  Work- 
.shop,  August  17-21:  New  Methods  of 
Teaching  Transcription,  Typewriting, 
and  Shorthand;  conducted  by  Joan 
Sivinski. 


Florida  State  University,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Office  Machines  Workshop,  June 
15-July  3:  Office  Mechanization  and 
Automation. 


University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  Work¬ 
shop,  June  8-19:  General  Business— 
Joseph  DeBrum;  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ment  —  Marion  Lamb;  Typewriting 
—Fred  S.  Cook;  Electric  Typing— 
Marion  Wood;  Aids  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation— Roliert  Thompson. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Cije  Catijoltc 
iBntberssttp  ^ 
of  America 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1959 
June  29  -  August  7 

Refresher  and 
graduate  courses. 

Program  leading 
to  the  M.A.  degree. 

For  complete  detaih,  write  to: 

The  Director  of  the  Sommer  Session 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 
^  Washington  17,  O.C. 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
Y  ERSiTY,  New  York.  Two  conference 
cxiurses,  June  29-July  3:  Frontier  Ideas 
for  the  Teaching  of  Busine.ss  Sub¬ 
jects;  Current  Economic  Problems. 
Conference  course,  July  27-August 
14:  Resources  of  the  Financial  World 
for  the  Teacher. 


Which  point  tfo  you  profar  t 

Slender,  Medium  or  Blunt..  ..The  choice 
is  yours.  EraserStik  7099  and  7099B  can 
he  easily  pointed  with  a  mechanical  or 
hand  sharpener  to  suit  your  taste. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


OHIO 

Miami  University,  Oxford.  Business 
Education  Conference,  June  17-19: 
covering  basic  business,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting;  discussion 
leaders  include  William  Polishook, 
John  Pendery,  Howard  L.  Newhouse, 
and  Jerry  Robinson. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Workshop,  July  27-August  14:  Plan¬ 
ning  the  Building  Facilities  and  Equip¬ 
ping  the  Business  Education  Area; 
consultants  will  include  architects, 
lighting  engineers,  curriculum  special¬ 
ists,  business  education  specialists. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water.  Distributive  Education  Work¬ 
shop,  June  8-12. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DuguESNE  Uni\ersity,  Pittsburgh. 
Business  Education  Institute,  June  14- 
19,  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Business 
Education  Association:  methods  ses¬ 
sions,  enrichment  programs  (curricu¬ 
lum,  guidance,  aids,  etc.). 

TENNESSEE 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville.  Clerical  Practice  Workshop,  June 
1-12:  speakers  will  include  Arthur 
Walker,  Jane  White,  Robert  Ruegg, 
Elise  Fuston.  Shorthand  Workshop, 
June  15-July  3.  Typing  Workshop, 
July  6-21.  General  Business  Work¬ 
shop,  July  22-August  7.  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Conferenc'e,  July  9:  speakers 
include  J  Marshall  Hanna  and  .Man 
C,  Lloyd. 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton.  Business  Education  Conference, 
July  27-28. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

C-ATHOLic  University  of  America. 

IBM  Workshop,  June  29-July  1. 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Business  Education  Institute,  July  16- 
17. 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 
Business  Education  Workshop,  June 
22-26. 


EVERYONE'S  DOING  IT! 


Yet,  everyone  is  talking  about  the 
HARCO  matched  furniture  for  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  Department.  Whether  it 
be  teacher’s  desks,  demonstration 
stands,  student  business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands  or  adjustable 
chairs.  National  Educational  Schools  are 
asking  for  the  HARCO  business  ed¬ 
ucation  equipment. 


1-3482  adjustable 
teachers  demonstrat¬ 
ion  stand  or  stationary 
demonstration  stand 
also  available. 


Yt'rlta  for  frao  30  day 
no  obligation  trio) 
bosis  and  quantity 

frico  list  of  comploto 
ina. 


P-1521  chair  •  •  adjustable 
chairs  are  necessary  for  prop¬ 
er  posture  of  the  individual. 
Provides  seating  comfort, 
lessens  fatigue,  increases 
efficiency,  adjusts  body  with 
the  work,  provides  posture 
seating  to  all  persons  of 
different  heights. 


2006-A  adjustable  typing  stand.  After  in-  I 
dividual  is  properly  seated  by  HARCO  9 
adjustable  chair,  then  typewriter  plat¬ 
form  can  be  adjusted  to  correct  relation 
between  individual  and  typewriter  for 
proper  posture  and  typing  efficiency. 

^  I,  h  I  •LIFT-LOK” 

I  f  T  liw  Posture  Chairs  And 
' Stools 

Over  25  modelt  of  completely  ediutteblo  clia|rt 
end  steel*,  rell  7*' heialit  edi^ustment.  Writeler 
cotolog  end  price  list  at  ceeiplete  line. 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC 


P  O  BOX  237  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


SUMMER  SESSION 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
at  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

June  15  to  August  8 

The  summer  graduate  program  in  Business  Education  has  been  especially  designed  to 
serve  the  practical  needs  of  business  teachers  through: 

•  Nationally  Prominent  Visiting  Protessors  in  Business  Education* 

•  World  Instituto  on  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  (July  S,  9,  and  18) 

•  Spociol  Graduate  Classes: 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting 
Demonstration  Class  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting 
Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Shorthand 
Practkum  in  Secretarial,  Clerical,  and  Ottica  Proctic# 

Improvomant  of  Instruction  in  Oftica  Machines 

Demonstration  Class  in  the  Teaching  of  Office  Machines 

Business  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools:  Theories  and  Practicos 

Improvomant  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping 

Introduction  to  Research  in  Business  Education 

Seminar  in  Business  Education 

Business  Education  in  the  Post-Secondary  School 

Rosoorch  in  Business  Education 

•  Special  Lecture  Series  by  Nationally  Prominent  Business  Educators 

•  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  and  Ph.D.  Programs  in  Business  Education 

*ln  addition  to  regular  staff  members.  Dr.  James  Meehan  of 
Hunter  College  and  Dr.  Jessie  Graham  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  will  serve  os  visiting  professors  for  the 
eight-week  session. 

For  additional  information  write  to:  Dr.  )ohn  L.  Rowe,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Business  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
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N*w  Dupliccitor  Mod*U 

Two  new  models  have  been  added 
to  the  line  of  Tempo-Geha  electric 
paste-ink  stencil  duplicators.  Known 
as  the  200  and  the  200DA  they  fea- 


Data  Processing  Dovice 

The  Victor  Data  Punch  is  an  eco¬ 
nomically  priced  integrated  data 
pr(K‘essing  device  introduced  by  the 
V^ictor  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Chicago. 
It  consists  of  a  Victor  Custom  Une 
full-keylx>ard  adding  machine  which 
activates  a  tape  punch. 

The  Data  Punch  simultaneously 
produces  two  records— the  printed 


ture  an  oscillating  inking  system,  a 
full  ream  rising  feed  table,  variable 
speed  operation,  four-way  margin 
alignment  while  operating,  feed  step 
at  a  predetermined  quantity,  lint- 
removing  system,  and  toothed-belt 
drive. 

In  addition  the  200DA  (pictured) 
has  an  interleaver  or  slipsheeter  'hat 
works  on  what  the  company  calls 
a  new  principle. 

Filmstrip  Viewer 

A  self-contained  filmstrip  viewer, 
made  by  DuKane  t>orp.,  St.  (Muirles, 
111.,  can  be  operated  in  full  dayliglit, 
according  to  the  manufacturer.  The 


tape  and  the  punched  tape,  eroding 
can  be  adjusted  to  identify  totals, 
subtotals,  account  numbers,  etc. 

Instant  Lamination 

A  method  of  plastic  lamination  for 
cards  and  papers  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  machines  or  heat  is  called  Plain- 
Vu. 

The  paper  to  lx*  laminated  need 
only  be  plact*d  between  two  sheets 
of  the  clear,  specially  treated  plastic 
and  rubbed  together.  It  is  available 
in  sheets  in  sizes  from  3  by  4  inches 
to  24  by  inches,  but  can  be  cut 
to  any  size  with  ordinary  scissors. 

Among  the  uses  suggested  by  the 
manufacturer  are  preserving  graphs, 
bulletins,  charts,  important  docu¬ 
ments,  file  folder  tabs,  signs,  and 
notic-es.  Personal  uses  include  the 
preserving  of  social  security  cards, 
identification  cards,  memlrership 
cards,  photographs,  etc. 

For  a  descriptive  brochure  write 
to  Carr  Corporation,  Dept.  T-86, 
3407  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland  15, 
Ohio. 


•  A  new  storage  file  is  being  made 
by  Bankers  Box  Company.  The  Lib¬ 
erty  '400’  has  a  specially  developed 
spring  lock  closure  that  provides  ten¬ 
sion  tight  closure  of  the  top  lid  to 
seal  rec-ords  securely  from  dust  and 
dirt,  according  to  the  company.  The 
hie  is  available  in  both  legal  and 
letter  sizes. 

•  Remington  Rand  has  developed 
a  method  of  using  individually  inter¬ 
changeable  typewriter  type  on  man¬ 
ual,  electric  or  proportional-spacing 
typewriters.  With  the  interchange¬ 
able  type  heads  a  typist  can  insert 
special  type  characters  quickly  and 
easily.  Special  characters  are  avail¬ 
able  for  electronics  and  electricity, 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and 
other  helds. 

•  Ditto,  Inc.,  has  added  a  14-inch 
model  to  its  D-70  ofiRce  duplicator 
line.  The  new  machine  takes  paper 
from  3x5  inches  up  to  14  x  14 
inches.  Two  other  models  in  the  ser¬ 
ies  are  an  18-inch  electric  and  an 
18-inch  hand  operated  modeL 

•  A  catalog  of  school  administra¬ 
tion  records  and  equipment  has  been 
issued  by  Remington  Rand  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  The  40-page 
booklet  illustrates  and  describes  many 
diflFerent  lands  of  visible  records,  ver¬ 
tical  record  equipment,  photo  record 
equipment,  and  typewriters.  It  is 
available  from  any  Remington  Rand 
branch  or  by  writing  to  the  company 
at  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  N.Y. 


New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Photo  Materials  Co.  of  Chicago 
has  announced  that  its  new  line  of 
Premier  cutting  boards  will  be  pas¬ 
tel  green.  The  company  says  the  new 
color  increases  visibility  and  eases 
eye  strain. 

•  A  dispenser  for  double-coated 
tape  has  been  announced  by  the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
C^o.,  makers  of  Scotch  brand  tape.  It 
is  called  the  C-12  Double-Coated 
Tape  Applier. 


viewer  has  a  built-in  7x9  inch  rear- 
projection  screen. 

When  not  in  use,  the  viewer  closes 
up  into  its  case,  no  larger  than  a 
briefcase,  with  spac'e  for  storage  of 
the  power  cord,  films,  manuals,  etc. 
This  model  576-48  is  priced  at  $74.- 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  COMPARISON  CHART 


SMITH-  Brand  Brand  Brand  Brand 
CORONA  A  B  C  0 


AUTOMATIC  MARGINS 

Simple  one-hand, 
one-step  operation. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

SIGNAL  LIGHT 

Positive  visual  indication 
if  motor  is  ON  or  OFF. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

TOTAL  TABULATOR  CLEAR 

Ciears  all  stops  instantly 
without  moving  carriage. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

ERROR  CONTROL 

Simplifies  correction  of  errors 
and  line  justification. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

BOTTOM  MARGIN  INDICATOR 
Page  Gage  accurately 
indicates  bottom  margin. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

B«  CHARACTER  KEYBOARD 
Standard  at 
no  extra  charge. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

KEYBOARD  SLOPE 

Key  top  slanted  to  fit 
natural  movements  of  fingers. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

ROLL-FREE  ACTION 

Releases  typebar  cams 
with  rw  "scuffing"  action. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

SAFETY  COVER 

Motor  shuts  off  when  cover 
is  raised  to  change  ribbon. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

CUSHIONED  TOUCH 

Eliminates  jar  to  sensitive  finger 
tips  at  end  of  each  stroke. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

THE  WORLD’S  FASTEST 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE! 


As  a  teacher,  compare  Smith-Corona’s  easy-to-teach 
features  with  any  other  electric  typewriter  made  I 


Feature  for  feature,  point  for  point,  compare  the  Smith-Corona 
with  any  other  machine  on  the  market  today.  You’ll  see  why  the 
Smith-Corona  is  not  just  equal,  but  superior  to  every  other  brand! 
Before  you  buy  an  electric  typewriter,  ask  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  many  exclusive  features  that  make  Smith-Corona  the  sturdiest, 
easiest-to-teach  electric  typewriter  made! 


Smith-Corona  Electric 


UNISTRUT®  offers  the  world’s  most  flexible  all-purpose 
metal  framing  for  mechanical  and  electrical  supports,  stor¬ 
age  racks,  display  walls — as  well  as  ColorLinerM  partitions. 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESICNED  UNISTRUT®  oarti- 
tions,  simple  to  erect,  easy  to  handle,  low  in  cost. 


THIS  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE  handles  UNISTRUT'S 
greatly  Increased  bookkeeping  and  posting  operations  at  less  cost. 


OEOROE  w.  BUTLER,  President, 
Unlstrut  Products  Company. 


"Our  e/fStional  System 

saves  us  *8,300  a  year... 

P3.yS  for  itSOlf  ©VOry  8  moilths.  — Umstmt  Products  Co..  Chicago,  Illinois 


i4r 


t 


“There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
we’d  recommend  a  National  System 
to  anyone  with  record-keeping  prob¬ 
lems,”  writes  G.  W.  Butler,  President. 
Unistrut  Products  Co.  “National’s 
flexibility,  accuracy  and  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  allow  us  to  perform  more  ac¬ 
counting  functions  with  less  expense 
than  ever  before. 

“Since  all  transactions  are  posted 
mechanically  and  accurately  by  our 
National,  it  has  eliminated  the  fre¬ 
quent  errors  that  result  from  manual 


m  HATIOHAl  CASH  RECISTCR  COMPAMY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  75  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


ledger  posting.  Our  operators  are 
able  to  perform  more  work  in  less 
time,  with  far  less  effort,  thus  making 
considerable  savings. 

“Because  of  its  ease  of  operation, 
versatility  and  extreme  accuracy,  we 
estimate  that  our  National  System 
saves  us  $8300  a  year  .  ,  .  pays  for 
itself  every  8  months.” 


President,  Unisfruf  Products  Co. 


Your  business,  loo,  can  benefit  from  the 
increased  efficiency  and  economy  made 
possible  by  a  National  Systrvn.  Nation¬ 
als  pay  for  themselves 
quickly  through  sav¬ 
ings,  then  continue  to 
return  a  regular  year¬ 
ly  profit.  National’s 
world-wide  service  or¬ 
ganization  will  protect 
this  profit. 


*TRAOC  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  RAT.  ORR. 

e/fsticTuU* 

ACCotmriiiH  mACHiMfs 
Moms  mAOiiMts  •  cask  tfsisrits 
KCH  PAPiR  (Mo  CaRBOK  ilQUIRiO) 


